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BETWEEN ISSUES 


The men who scurry about sampling 
the population's likes and dislikes, and 
then manipulate their IBM “brains” to 
determine why people prefer toothpaste 





over toothpowder. have also developed 
a few axioms for this trade. They claim 
that people do less reading in the sum- 
mer. It has been decided, too, that the 
caliber of articles is much higher dur- 
ing the “activity” months. As a result. 
down their size 


many magazines cut 


during the warm months: some even 
cut down on issues. 

We hate to pull a Harry Truman on 
the prognosticators, but our experiences 
don't jibe with their conclusions. The 
material 


that has been pouring into our office 


constant stream of excellent 
has made full 32-page issues imperative 
(e.g., Hu Shih’s article, quoted in the 
August 16 Time; see cut at right). 
And reader reaction indicates that good 
pieces are read, regardless of whether 
one is in retreat from the heat or in a 
steam-heated living room. 

Since some of our staff is finally man- 
aging to steal away on vacation, how- 
ever. we may have to cram as much as 
possible into 24 pages for the next 
few weeks. By the fall, there ought to 
be a bumper crop of articles waiting to 


be published. 





TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMACATINE 


FORMOSA 
Rebuttal 


In exile in Illinois, Formosa’s ex-Gov- 
ernor Dr. K. C. Wu has grown increas- 
ingly violent in denouncing the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime he once served. “Formo- 
sa has been perverted into a police state,” 
he cried shrilly in Look. Last week China’s 
most respected scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, one- 
time (1938-42) Ambassador to the U.S., 
entered an emphatic rebuttal. It was all 
the more forceful because Philosopher Hu 
Shih, a stout anti-Communist and long- 
time supporter of Chiang Kai-shek, has 
himself long been an open criti of the 
Kuomintang. 

Writing in this week’s New Leader, Hu 
Shih was particularly scornful of K. C. 
Wu's implication that the political and 
military situation was good while he was 
governor of Formosa (1949-53), but that 
it has deteriorated tragically since. 

“The fact is,” said Hu Shih, “that 
Formosa was far from the rule of law and 
democracy in those early years of 1949- 
51... and only in the last three years, 
and notably since June 1952, has there 
been a far greater measure of civil liber- 


ties and the rule of law than at any time 
in the past . . . Freedom of speech and 
the press is now shared by all who have 
the moral courage to speak out. . . Elec. 
tions have been and still are quite free. 
In the recent May 2 elections, the Kuo- 
mintang candidate for mayor in the capi- 
tal city of Taipei . . . was overwhelm. 
ingly defeated.” 

In discussing freedom of the press, Hu 
Shih knew whereof he spoke: he had lent 
his name to the critical fortnightly, Free 
China, which Wu conceded to be an ex- 
ception to his accusation. Hu Shih’s re- 
tort: Whoever heard of a police state that 
permitted “exceptional” freedom? 

Then Philosopher Hu Shih turned to 
K. C. Wu’s own conduct in exile. Fora 
scholar who measures his words, his judg. 
ment was scathing: “The battle for free- 
dom and democracy has never been fought 
and won by craven, selfish politicians who 
remain silent while they enjoy political 
power, and then, when out of power and 
safely out of the country, smear their 
own country and government, for whos 
every mistake or misdeed they themselves 
cannot escape a just measure of morl 
responsibility.” 
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THE 83rd CONGRESS: Power 


Without Leadership 


WasuincrTon, D.C. 
ONGRESS is coming to the close of 
c confused and uncertain ses- 
sion. In the past twenty months, in 
fact, the country has had the look 
of a constitutional monarchy. The 
ever-popular President Eisenhower 
has capably filled the role of a mod- 
em king, reigning but not ruling, 
while various of his courtiers have 
had a try at grasping the levers of 
power. 

The Premiership, however, has re- 
mained vacant. Under a weak Presi- 
dent, Congress always tends to fill 
the power vacuum, and one of its 
more powerful leaders (nowadays 
generally a Senator) gives its au- 

thority shape and direction. Had he 

lived, Senator Robert A. Taft might 
by now have been the real ruler of 
the United States. But no one has 
shown the ability to fill his shoes. 
Senator William F. Knowland (R.- 
| Calif.) , the nominal Majority Leader. 
has failed to transcend his parochial 
attachment to Formosa and to act 


p for a larger constituency. He has 


served neither as a transmission-belt 
for the White House nor as a real 
p leader in his own right. Without 
such a leader, Senate Republicans are 
divided among obscurely struggling 
factions. 

' The greatest, but perhaps the most 
inevitable, disappointment has been 
the so-called “liberal” Republicans. 
With real support from the White 
House, they might have given the 
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GOP a new and more attractive face. 
But, although they had been in the 
forefront of the drive for Eisenhow- 
er’s nomination, they were passed 
over by Ike even before his election, 
at the “Morningside Munich” with 
Taft. Their morale and prestige has 
dropped lower and lower, reaching 
its nadir when Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper of Kentucky, one of the 
best of them, was actually refused 
access to the President, becoming the 
only Republican of any shade of 
opinion who has, in effect, been re- 
pudiated by Eisenhower for re- 
election. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: 


STRONG 


IN POPULARITY, WEAK 


After having failed to see the 
President with his protest against 
compelling the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to buy private power for 
TVA, Senator Cooper was near de- 
spair. Facing an uphill fight for 
re-election against the popular 
“Veep,” Alben W. Barkley, snubbed 
by his leader, and saddled with offi- 
cial Republican coolness to TVA in 
a TVA constituency, he was on the 
point of pulling out of politics. It 
was a classic instance of Ike’s habit 
of coddling his enemies and cold- 
shouldering his friends. 

The bulk of the Republican dele- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





IN COMMAND 


CONGRESS cosssero 


gation in the Senate, right of center 
but not so far right as to be com- 
pletely out of sight, has thrown up 
no authoritative, recognized leader- 
ship. The various committee chair- 
men have simply pursued their own 
hobbies and entrenched themselves in 
their own private realms of power, 
without presenting a coherent con- 
servative case to the country. 

On the far Right. the most atten- 
tion has been attracted by Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, who is, fortunately 
for the country. a buccaneer rather 
than a leader. The Senator was of- 
fered a golden opportunity to break 
out of his narrow specialty of anti- 
Communism. Vice President Nixon 
and Assistant Attorney General 
William Rogers offered him the full 
facilities of the Government in un- 
covering juicy “Truman scandals” 
for his Government Operations Com- 
mittee. but they failed to unstick 
the whistle. The consequence has 
been that the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin 


gogue with a large but unorganized 


has remained a dema- 
following. 


Meanwhile. he has had his ups 
and downs. Even in Washington. the 
McCarthy television circus seems all 
but forgotten. But there have been 
consequences of lasting importance. 
\ large portion of the press has 
gained the impression that the White 


House. 


decisively. is against McCarthy, and 


however vaguely and _ in- 
has changed its course to conform. 
McCarthy is not getting the head- 
line breaks he used to enjoy, and the 
steady barrage to which he is being 
subjected is likely to erode his 
strength. 

The opportunity offered by Re- 
publican confusion for the Democrats 
to make their own record has been 
largely missed. In retrospect. the 
mistake was letting Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas take the Senate Minority 
Leadership almost by default. With 
the “jinx” which has in recent years 
this post (both 
Scott Lucas of Illinois and Ernest 


McFarland of Arizona were defeated 


been attached to 


for re-election after assuming it), 


there was little competition for it, 
and Johnson was the only Senator 
who wanted it badly enough to do 
some energetic canvassing in ad- 
vance. 

Fully aware of Senator Johnson’s 
inadequacies, liberal lobbyists on and 
about Capitol Hill did their best to 
find an alternative candidate. Know- 
ing that the Senate Democrats were 
not in the majority liberal, they tried 
for a middle-of-the-road candidate. 
They found no one willing to chal- 
lenge the commanding lead in com- 
mitments which Johnson had by then 
rolled up. In the end, his election 
went uncontested. 

Johnson, who had won his first 
election as Senator by a mere 79 
votes. worked constantly under the 
influence of the strong Eisenhower 
sentiment in Texas. dogged by the 
that Allan 


machine might enter a strong chal- 


fear Governor Shivers’s 
lenger against him in the Democratic 
primary. He soon earned the nick- 
name of “Lyin’ Down” Johnson by 
his timidity and patent eagerness to 
ride Eisenhower’s coattails. 

He was not the only one, of course, 
who sought to establish the reputa- 
tion of being more for Eisenhower 
than the Republicans. This was at 
first a general tendency among Dem- 
ocrats, even liberal ones. Eventually. 
most came to realize that little politi- 
cal advantage lay that way, since 
Eisenhower found no Republican 
candidates too reactionary or medi- 
ocre to endorse (even permitting 
himself to be photographed with the 
ineffable Paul Troast in New Jersey). 

The most articulate group in the 
Senate has been the band of a score 
or so who have carried the New Deal- 
Fair Deal standard. They have met 
regularly every fortnight to coordi- 
nate their tactics and objectives, and 
on alternate weeks their administra- 
tive assistants have gathered for the 
same purpose. 

Because of the odds against them, 
the battles these Senators have fought 
have been mostly rearguard actions, 
aimed at slowing up the retreat from 
the Fair Deal. Their most consistent 


handicap has been their inability 
establish adequate communication 
with the very people whose interests 
they are seeking to defend. 

Thus, in the atomic-energy battle 
the debate largely missed fire jp 
terms of public relations. It was 
reported in the semi-comic form of 
cots carried in for weary Senator 
and shorthand reporters collapsing 
from fatigue, rather than in terms of 
the great issues involved. Also, to 
much attention was concentrated oy 
the peripheral TVA contract and to 
little on the complex issues raised }; 
the industrial application of atomi 
energy. 

This 


ized by considerable liberal wooiy 


session has been character. 
of the Southerners, a tendency first 
noticeable after the Democratic Con 
vention of 1952. Off stage. the ton 
Adlai Stevenson’: 
various diplomatic missions to th 


has been set by 


South: on stage. the fashion has bee 
to cast Senator Walter George of 
Georgia in the role of a revered ede 
statesman. Administrative assistank 


of liberal 


boast how well “their” Senators ge 


Senators are inclined W 


along with George. and he receive 
fulsome praise for his opposition i 
the Eisenhower tax program. 

To the outside observer. this * 
likely to futile and one 
sided romance. The Southerners att 
little influenced by it. Except fw 
Byrd and a handful of others, the 


have always been like the parson: 


appear a 


egg—-good in parts. On internationd 
issues, they are generally helpful: « 
domestic economic questions. there 
have always been “good” Southen 
votes cast, the number depending 
the issue. But these have been ti 
consequence of Southern tradition 
and pressures. not of liberal wooing 
By their present conduct. the lit 
most of all Stevens 


erals (and 


himself) are running the risk of 
Souther 
record on civil rights. at a time wher 
Administration @ 


ing burdened with the 
the Eisenhower 
point to a positive. if modest, rec" 
in this field. 

One big thing can be put down 
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the credit of the Democrats in Con- 
gress, however. The habits of respon- 
bility which they acquired during 
twent) years of power have generally 
continued in opposition, particularly 
in the realm of international affairs. 
The Republicans. on the other hand, 
have behaved very much as if they 
vere still in opposition, as shown 
notably in the many weeks wasted on 
Senator John W. Bricker’s effort, by 
constitutional amendment, to tie the 
hands of the nominal leader of his 
own party in negotiations with other 
nations. 

It is logical to leave the Eisen- 
hower program and its fate to the 


only accepted this key New Deal 
achievement but succeeded in having 
its coverage widened by 9 million 
people and its benefits slightly in- 
creased. This may be, particularly 
among retired people, the Adminis- 
tration’s best vote-winner in No- 
vember. 

The most surprising Administra- 
tion victory was the ending of rigid 
price supports for farm products and 
sup- 


ports. Much credit must be given 


their replacement by flexible 


here to Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson. a stubborn and deter- 
mined man. Under the heaviest of 


pressure, he stuck to his guns and 





HUMPHREY AND BENSON: STUBBORNLY GUIDED THEIR PROGRAMS THROUGH 


end of the story. because it has not 
figured very much in Congressional 
conduct. Labeled “positive” and “dy- 
namic.” it deserved neither of these 
lerms, but showed a degree of 
responsible conservatism by not aim- 
ng. a8 many Republicans in Con- 
gress hoped it would. at undoing the 
New Deal. 

This was shown most clearly in 
Eisenhower's repudiation of the U.S. 


Chamber of effort to 


wreck the Social Security system. In 


Commerce 


*pite of a barrage of the most mis- 
hievous and misleading propaganda. 
descending to charges that the whole 
‘ystem was a fraud upon the Ameri- 
“an people. the Administration not 
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fought his program through to sub- 


stantial victory. By contrast, the 


high-price-support lobby failed to 
make its case either with the Ameri- 
can people or with the politicians. 
The urban majority wants lower food 
prices and has not been convinced 
that farmers are badly off. Urban 
members of Congress, who for many 
years have voted for high food prices 
against the desires of their constitu- 
ents in an effort to woo rural sup- 
port for their party nationally, have 
of the fickleness of 
the farm vote. The November elec- 
show the 


quences of Benson’s calculated risk. 


become weary 


tion results will 


conse- 


The Cabinet's other strong man, 


Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey, has had his way in cut- 
ting expenditures and reducing Gov- 
ernment intervention in the economy. 
If the present recession comes to an 
end before November, the voters may 
well conclude that he has been right. 
Knowing the uncertainties of eco- 
nomic forecasts, the Democrats have 
refrained publicly from being 
“prophets of gloom and doom,” but 
privately have pinned great hopes 
upon the recession continuing 
through November. It now looks as 
if they would have done well to fol- 
low Leon Keyserling’s oft-proffered 
advice and make their record on the 
question of Government responsibil- 
ity for continued economic expansion 
rather than mere stability. 
Humphrey, 


bear the responsibility for another 


however, must also 
calculated risk—the decision to pare 
defense costs by cutting the number 
of authorized Army divisions from 
20 to 17. Bevanism as it originally 
appeared in Britain-——i.e., the idea 
that the amount of armaments should 
he determined not by the magnitude 
of the Communist threat. but by 
domestic economic and 
thus 


well. 


budgetary 
considerations—was made Ei- 


senhower policy as Senate 
liberals made a valiant effort to in- 
crease the number of divisions from 
17 to 19, only to be beaten down. 

It is this last issue which perhaps 
most clearly highlights the shortcom- 
ings of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and of this Congress. In a time 
of “normalcy.” it might not matter 
to have a benign. golf-playing Presi- 
dent and a squabbling. indecisive 
Congress. The times, however. are 
not normal: the dangers (which the 
President, to the benefit of his popu- 
larity but not of his place in history, 
does not force on the people’s atten- 
tion) are great. While Congress has 
fiddled with “Fifth Amendment Com- 
munists” at home, the power of Com- 
munism abroad has steadily grown. 
This is the overriding challenge of 
our time, and the one to which Con- 
gress most dismally failed to meas- 


ure up. 








Now firmly entrenched in office, the Democratic party 


has begun to limit individual and political rights 


in an attempt to secure its dominant position 


ABOUT-FACE 
IN TURKEY 


By Hal Lehrman 


URKISH POLITICS sometimes pre- 
sents a most ingenious paradox. 
In the Western press, Turkey is 
regularly billed as democratic; for 
at least a year, however, the so-called 
Democratic party now in power has 
been backsliding toward arbitrary 
rule. 
The general elections in May were 
rightly hailed as a democratic victory 
because the Democrats trounced the 





Hal Lehrman, author and lecturer, 
was the Office of War Information’s 
chief in Turkey during World War 
Il. His experiences in Eastern 
Europe after the war led to his 
widely-discussed book, Russia’s Eur- 
ope. A noted free-lance who has 
contributed to numerous periodi- 
cals, Mr. Lehrman has just complet- 
ed a tour of Turkey and the Middle 
East on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 





once-powerful Republican People’s 
party, whose return after four years’ 
absence would unquestionably have 
been a disaster for Turkish progress. 
But the stupendous 13-to-] Parlia- 
mentary majority the Democrats 
now possess gives no cause for re- 
joicing. Confirmed by such an abso- 
lute mandate, the Government is 
likely to gather momentum rolling 
downhill. 

On the face of it, the May 2 elec- 
tions were as lively a demonstration 
of democratic manners as could be 
desired. In fact, the Turks—who 10 
years ago enjoyed scarcely any civil 
liberties—looked as if they were out 
to show how fast they had learned. 
The performance contained enough 
of the superficial aspects of democ- 
racy in action, including the artful 
dodges, to be almost comic. 

Eighty-eight per cent of those 


eligible voted. To get them out, th 
parties used everything from tay; 
to mules. One old woman trundle 
in on her great-grandchild’s hab, 
buggy. Another, too feeble to mak 
had the 
ballot-box brought out to the curh 


it from cab to booth. 
First on line at an Ismir suburb wa 
a blind man aged 107. In Istanby| 
a double-amputee of World War | 
dropped the ballot into the box wit 
his teeth. Women defied their hy 
bands and centuries of Moslem tra. 
dition: “For the other party!” oy 
wife was heard snapping back to he 
spouse’s query as to how she wa 
going to vote. “You can give m 
orders on everything else—but thi 
is different!” 
Electioneering was wide ope 
Government supporters put effigis 
of Opposition candidates in coflin 
The other side distributed presun. 
ably sinister photographs of Pres. 
dent Celal Bayar at an Ankara bal 
surrounded by belles _ wit 
plunging necklines. and of Premi« 
Adnan Menderes arm in arm wih 
Patriarch Athenagoras, spiritual lead 
er of Turkey’s Greek Orthodu 
minority. In rebuttal, the Democrat 
went after Columbia-educated Kasin 
Gulek, Republican-party _ secretary 
One picture exhibited him in i 
fidel cap and gown at the commence 


local 


ment exercises of American-endowe 
Robert College in Istanbul. 
Both 


parties 


was a run on war heroes. When tk ® 


Republicans put up a Korean-cam 
paign colonel, the Democrats foul 
a Korean-campaign brigade cot 
mander; when the Opposition pr 
sented an ex-general, the Gover 
ment retired another general an 
added him to its ticket. So mat 
judges left the bench to stand ® 
candidates that the courts we 


virtually shut down. Indeed, & 


whole Administration lay paraly# 
officials roame & 
from stump to stump. The only g § 


for months while 


ernmental organs functioning ful 


| ined 


blast were the High Electoral Cour 


j : in eat! 
cils, headed by a magistrate in @ § 
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of the 64 provinces and armed with 
an excellent law against improprie- 
‘ie, Final tabulation showed that 
the Government had swept no less 
than 60 provinces. Two seats went 
io independents, 5 to a small na- 
tionalist party, 31 to the Republicans. 
The remaining 503 seats fell to the 
Democrats. 

It is safe to say that the Demo- 
crats looked especially good to the 
voters because the Opposition looked 
« bad. True, the farmers—80 per 
cent of the population—were enjoy- 
ing bumper prosperity, and produc- 





ia 


even farther, pledging such absurdi- 
ties as the right to do military serv- 
ice in one’s home village. But in 1954 
the campaign was fought on fulfil- 
The 


laid claim to everything creditable 


ment of promises, Democrats 
which had occurred in the four years, 
including participation in the Kor- 
ean expedition, membership in 
NATO, Tito’s visit to Turkey, and 
Bayar’s visit to America. The Repub- 
licans charged that everything for 
Democrats really 


which the were 


responsible—such as the unfavorable 


trade balance and the new laws en- 


Rg 


PREMIER MENDERES AND PRESIDENT BAYAR: A ONE-PARTY STATE? 


tion in agriculture and mining had 
been piling up records. But the Gov- 
emment, which claimed all the credit, 
was entitled to only part of it; the 
rest went largely to American pump- 
priming. On the other hand, prices 
of rural staples had doubled since 
the Democrats’ coming to power; 
the urban middle class was restive 
because of governmental boners in 
foreign-trade policy and the same 
errors had damaged Turkey’s ex- 
ternal credit and internal solvency. 
In 1950, the Democrats, then in 
*pposition, had campaigned on 
Promises. Democratic leader Bayar 
had waved aloft a package of Govern- 
ment-monopoly cigarettes and prom- 
ised to cut prices by 60 per cent. 
's associates had pushed generosity 
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couraging private foreign investment 
—was either a stain on Turkey’s 
prestige abroad or a treasonable sell- 
out to colonial powers. 

These arguments, mixing sound 
and dubious economics with anti- 
foreignism, were generally over the 
head of the man with the ballot. Very 
much in his head, however, was the 
memory of what life had been like 
under the Republicans who now in- 
vited him to embrace them as his 
saviors. That alone would apparently 
have been enough to make him 
stick with the 
if their 
were likely to provoke a famine. 

The Republicans had ruled Turkey 
for 27 years. Kemal Ataturk, their 
founding genius, died in 1938. Under 


Democrats 
continued 


even 
administration 


Ismet Inénii, his crotchety, half- 
deaf lieutenant, the Republicans per- 
mitted Ataturk’s reformist zeal to 
atrophy and his legacy of dictator- 
ship to bloom. “Republican” Turkey 
state. Its 
press and people were gagged, its 


was a dismal one-party 
police and bureaucracy omnipotent. 
But in 1945 the Western 


freedom Axis 


winds of 
blown in by defeat 
compelled the Ankara regime to re- 
lax its grip and tolerate the existence 
of an opposition party. Even so, the 
Republicans contrived in elections 
a year later to keep the Democrats 
down. by stuffing ballot-boxes and 
terrorizing voters. 

Four years later. however, the de- 
mand for change was too loud to 
throttle without risk of bloody up- 
heavals. In 1950, the Democrats got 
a fair count. Inénii consequently 
found himself the Opposition leader. 
In this role, he developed more gra- 
ciousness than previously as an auto- 
crat. He spoke with quiet dignity in 
Parliament. mingled with common 
folk, even did his own marketing. 
His party acquired some younger 
talent, a few new ideas, and a lexicon 
of liberal slogans. But not enough 
to persuade the voters this spring. 
Turks in street and field somehow 
could not visualize the old Pasha. 
surrounded by aging satraps from 
the ancien régime, as a democratic 
redeemer. They returned him to 
Parliament, but with even less hench- 
men than before. 

The pity is that the Republicans 
have been drubbed too soundly. The 
Democrats need an effective Opposi- 
tion to be kept democratic. In 1950. 
the Republican defeat was crushing 
enough. They won only 69 out of 
487 seats. Nobody, not even the 
victors, expected such an upset. The 
Democrats actually did not have 
enough first-rate men groomed to fill 
the Cabinet, let alone the Grand 
National Assembly. As the 1954 
elections approached, the Demo- 
crats grew increasingly high-handed. 
thanks to their ponderous majority 
and the mediocrity of the men who 
made it up. By this time. the inner 
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structure of the party was blatantly The Democrats arrived in 1950 Toward the end of 1952. they won, betwee 
authoritarian-—so much so that the with a fine burst of reform spirit. few provincial council elections, The This ¥ 
central directorate could _ reject They declared themselves for private monstrous thought started taking bardly 
many locally-chosen candidates on enterprise instead of state ownership. root in Government minds that the ‘ateral 
provincial tickets. replacing them They encouraged press freedom. nation might throw the Democrats ‘ous 
with approved machine — stalwarts They emancipated foreign trade. out altogether at the next country. § @ # 
(unlike the reactionary Republicans, They turned their backs on the nar- wide reckoning. In that even >! 
who allowed considerable local au- row chauvinism of their predeces- Indnii would be | back. perhaps good 
tonomy!). Unaffiliated liberals hoped sors, seeking Western political and thirsting to cut off their heads. (This sjande 
the Democrats would lose just enough economic ties, embarking on great has happened before in Turkish his March 
strength in the coming vote to weed industrial and agricultural expansion tory.) presen 
out second-raters and give a rein- programs. cooperating eagerly with The Democrats became panicky, J Me | 
forced Opposition enough seats to (American economic-aid — missions. The first symptoms of their anguish “am 
exert some restraining influence. In- All this brought a handsome “new were experimental nibblings at pub includ 
stead, the Democrats are now more in look” to the Asiatic face of Anatolia. lic freedoms. They barred state uni of 
command of a puppet parliament All this. too. makes recent Demo- versity professors from — writing I hibite 
than ever. with nothing to block a cratic trends all the more lamentable. political articles or making politicd I 
“dictatorship of the majority.” Virtue seems to have begun petering speeches. They authorized the police anxiet 


This does not mean that no im- out by the middle of 1952. By then. to break up public meetings if any- Apo 


provement has transpired under the inspired reformers were undergoing one “insulted” the Government. The J "#5! 


Democrats. On the contrary, the con- the classic metamorphosis into satis- followed, three major moves, « tender 


it is s 


trast with the old Republican bleak- fied politicians enjoying the pleasures arbitrary as anything perpetrated by 


ness is still dazzling. As late as this of power. From here it is always an Indnii at the apex of his power. ""*' 


winter, | could feel the new atmos- easy step to becoming scared _politi- They were directed against: bon; 


phere. Private citizens no longer live cians worried about losing those 1. The Nation party. This was: Treast 


covere 


in fear. Taxpayers get a courteous pleasures. catch-all group of religious fanatics 
the st 


reception in Government bureaus. In removing old popular griev- super-patriots and arch-reactionaries, 


Police and officials have become ances. the Administration had in- whose mass support seemed to k res 208 


, 
. . . _ . makes 
servants instead of masters. Non- evitably created some new ones. growing. The Government fis , 


Moslem minorities—the Greek. Ar- Complaints could be heard through- passed a law prohibiting the used * 


° ° °,° ° —_ ° e,° Tr ° ' oe, 
menian and Jewish communities out the land. Republican  propa- religion in politics. Then, instead d fazed 


: a= 2 " . ‘ , ser 
have full equality. (In6nii’s regime gandists gleefully exaggerated each bringing legal charges against th - 


once tried to destroy them by dis- crisis, even crying that not a grain leaders, it summarily suspended th Demo 
criminatory taxes and deportation. ) of gold was left in the Treasury. entire party pending an interminabk — 
“investigation” which nicely crippled tary 
the group’s pre-election machinen foes 
cism. 
The 
Islami 


or Bo 


devoic 


Such drastic action against a re 
ognized Parliamentary group woul 
normally have required the sancti 
of the highest court. Instead, th 


Democrats had the job done » 
. p ‘ : or an’ 
a simple justice of the peat D 
. ° — . . emo 
whose usual jurisdiction is limile ) 
e e e a low 
te cases involving not more ; 

vival 


ing th 
practi 


$357 or six months in jail. 
2. The Republican People’s par’ 
Last December. the Democrats steal! 


lion | 
rollered through the Assembly a 


Owner 
posed 


miner 


confiscating all the fixed propel 
and assets of the old party. '™ 
grounds for this extraordinary meee teat 
ure were that the Republicans Big 

« 


in power had. as the sole existilf 


freel’ —e 


party, acted as the Government, tion 





Sb’ i voting themselves public funds an¢ 
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cover 


The New Lede Aug 


'y Wona 
ons. The 

taking 
that the 
> tnhocrats 
country. 

event, 
perhaps 
is. (This 
Kish his. 


panicky 
anguish 
at pub. 
tate uni- 
writing 
politica 
le police 
if any 
nt. Ther 
Ves, a 
rated by 


power 


3 was 2 
fanatics, 
Lonaries, 
1 to be 
nt firs 
P use ol 
stead of 
inst the 
ided the 
‘minable 
rippled 
whiner 
Ya re 
p would 
sanction 
rad, the 
lone br 

peace 
limited 


re thar 


‘3 steal! 


ly a lar 


ry miear 
18 whet 
existing 
it, free 
nds and 


tinction 


Lea 


tween party and public interests. 
This was reprehensible enough, but 


igrdly a matter to be settled uni- 


‘erally just before an election and 
through the naked device of an all- 
out grab. 

3, Freedom of speech. A perfectly 
sod press law against libel and 
dander was on the books. But this 
Varch a new one was passed which 
prescribed heavy prison terms and 
{nes for newspapermen_ publishing 
“harmful” material. This definition 
indudes anything derogatory of pub- 
lie officials 
hibited from proving his facts in 
court) or likely to 


auxiety (even if true). 


(with the writer pro- 


cause public 

Apologists argue that these out- 
rages constitute a defense of Turkey's 
tender democracy. The Nation party. 
it is said. struck at the very founda- 
tions of Ataturk’s anti-clerical revolu- 
tion; the Republican raid on the 
have been re- 


Treasury could not 


covered by court action because of 


“ 


the statute of limitations: the “‘ir- 
reswonsible abuse of liberty” which 
makes the press law necessary is “to 
a great extent provoked by camou- 
faged Red agents.” But neutral ob- 
servers, and even a few candid 
Democrats. have seen the measure- 
instead as a crude use of Parliamen- 
lary power to hamstring electoral 
foes and suppress newspaper criti- 
cism. 

The target seemed to be not 


llamic holy-rollers or embezzlers 
or Bolsheviks (Turkey is singularly 
devoid of the latter). but anything 
or anybody which might impede the 
Democrats’ drive for re-election. On 
4 lower level. this passion for sur- 
vival at all costs was detectable dur- 
ing the campaign in such whimsical 
practices as disbursement of 1.5 mil- 
lion liras ($535.715) by the state- 
owned Eti Bank for 
posed], dealing 


minerals 


posters sup- 


with increased 
actually 


touting the Government: or the con- 


production but 


fentration of factory inaugural and 
the elec 
lion period. with full State Radio 


Coy + 
OVerage of speeches by Democratic 


C = . ° 
*merstone ceremonies in 
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officials in defiance of guarantees 
of equal radio time for all political 
factions. 

The basic indictment, however. is 
much graver than these petty tricks 
or even the legislature's excesses. It 
lies in the Democrats’ failure to rise 
to their historic opportunity. In 1950, 
the Republicans did not fail when 
confronted by their opportunity. 
They had the police, the Army. the 
guns and machinery to falsify the 
election or suppress its verdict. In- 
stead. they yielded—the only instance 
in modern times of a dictatorship 
voluntarily surrendering power. In 


a sense, Ismet Inénii thereby proved 


ISMET INONU: BOWED TO DEMOCRACY 


himself a better democrat than his 
successors. 

Democratic Premier Menderes had 
a chance to carry Turkey’s political 
education forward by matching 
Indnii’s gesture. stabilizing the coun- 
try’s fledgling democratic — institu- 
tions, making Parliament a truly de- 
assembly, 


liberative and creative 


strengthening the courts and the 
Constitution. But Menderes. +a mil- 


lionaire landowner and formidable 
debater, has muffed the occasion. In 
opposition a fiery champion of free 
speech, he has been thin-skinned and 
vindictive in power. “Colonel” Mend- 
eres. his antagonists call him. with 
a bow to Argentina’s Peron. 


When a 


traces of 


member shows 


Menderes 


party 


independence. 


tells him to conform or else “go to 
the mountains” —in other words, turn 
brigand and become a hunted man. 
Under his direction. the courts have 
suffered political pressure and there 
has been no evolution toward a sys- 
tem of checks and balances on Parlia- 
which (at least the 
majority) has 


massive 
ridden 


high and wide above its own laws. 


ment, 
Democratic 


The Menderes regime is already 
showing symptoms of increased self- 
inflation induced by its May victory. 
It has just passed a batch of laws 
ostensibly as democratic reforms but 
really as insurance against future 
electoral upsets. One measure bars 
political parties from disseminating 
“propaganda” on the State Radio, 
while enabling Government officials 
to “explain” their own operations. 
Another forbids parties to get to- 
gether and offer mixed lists in elec- 
tions. A third prohibits unaffiliated 
defeated 
in primaries, from running as in- 
Such changes in the 


candidates, or candidates 
dependents. 
rules obviously favor the dominant 
party, dividing and repressing those 
who do not agree with it. Menderes 
and Co. are marching straight back 
toward the one-party state. 

It would be naive to rebuke Turkey 
for not being a democratic paragon. 
Considering her primitive take-off 
point, she has made sensational prog- 
ress with sensational speed. But it 
does no good, either, to blink the 
present reversal of direction. The 
Turkish 1954 still had 


the Republicans in mind—-and chose 


voter in 


the Democrats because they looked 
different and better than the Old 
Gang. Next time, or the time after 
that, he may not be able to see any 
the Republicans 
will surely be back— if a fair contest 
is still possible. They will in- 
herit not the elevation of political 
tone which the Turkish people had 
a right to receive from the crusading 


difference. If so. 


Democrats. but a legacy of bicker- 
ing. The free world is not so strong 
that it can look with complacency on 
a decline of democratic vigor at a 
vital point on its exposed frontiers. 









FARRELL 


PARIS 
NE OF THE VICES of the present 
Oaawn period is the excessive 
use of generalizations. This is espe- 
cially true in France. | often get 
the impression that opinion is found 
more interesting here than fact. and 
that French culture is addicted to ab- 
stractions. Newspaper articles about 
political events tend to editorialize 
and are less objective than reports 
in the better American papers. 
I recall discussing French labor 
problems several years ago with a 


young journalist who supported 
Force Ouvriére, the anti-Communist 
labor federation. In response to ques- 
tions which an American friend and 
I put to him, he started telling us 
about the situation in general. Every 
time we asked another question, in 
an effort to bring the conversation 
down to a more concrete basis, we 
were given more of the situation in 


general. Finally. our questions over- 


excited our voung friend and he 
blew up. 
\ friend of mine active in the 


American trade-union movement tells 
a story which is relevant to my re- 
marks. He could not understand the 
divisions among certain non-Commu- 
nist trade-union leaders here, why 
they were strongly at odds with one 
another. Finally. he had a meéting 
in a café with some of these French 


trade-unionists. and one of them ex- 





James T. FARRELL is author of the 
now classic novel, Studs Lonigan, and 
of the Danny O'Neill series. His most 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By James T. Farrell 


Frances Intellectuals 


Prefer Theory to Fact 


plained that it all began with differ- 
ing interpretations of Lenin’s theory 
of the state. My American friend 
threw up his hands. 

The daily Paris press frequently 
publishes leading articles by out- 
standing writers, and the reader turns 
first to these. What does Mauriac 
think? Or Raymond Aron? A storm 
often blows up over a difference of 
opinion between two prominent 
writers. Some of these—Raymond 
\ron is an exception—are not really 
grounded in politics, and their po- 
litical views are less impressive than 
their literary style and their reputa- 
tions. An intellectual row in the 
newspapers between two prominent 
writers tends to generate much more 
heat than understanding. Moreover, 
[ often have the impression that these 
literati talk to each other and to their 
respective coteries rather than to a 
broad public. 

Jean-Paul 
case in point. Leaving aside the fact 
that 


writing on public affairs is less than 


Sartre is an excellent 


Sartre is anti-American, his 
noteworthy. It is often abstract and 
sometimes operates within a Marxist 
frame of reference. A couple of 
years ago, in Les Temps Modernes, 
that the 


really represented the working class. 


he asserted Communists 
His argument was purely formalistic, 
resting on Marxist clichés and un- 
supported by any profound knowl- 
edge of the contemporary situation. 

French intellectuals are fond of 
boasting that they occupy a more 
important position in their country 


than our intellectuals do in America. 


This was brought home to me very 
strikingly five years ago at a meet 
ing here whose purpose was to form 
an international anti-Communist or 
In the 


course of the discussion, the question 


ganization of intellectuals. 


was raised as to what Sartre would 
think. I asked 


made. The chairman answered me 


what difference it 
with a speech. Pounding the table, 
he said that he had visited America 
that 


tellectuals were absolutely powerless. 


and found in America the in- 
Of course. this is not true at all. 


even though intellectuals seem t 
play a bigger role here than they 
do in the United States. Back home, 
however, if some of us tried to give 
public lectures to Walter Reuther on 
trade-union policy, we would be de 
A French ip- 


deliver lectures with 


servedly laughed at. 


tellectual can 
great clarity of expression, but there 
is often more cleverness than hard, 
clear thinking. Theory and logic can 
easily degenerate into clichés ot 
plunge on under their own momeét 
tum without achieving a clear focus 
on contemporary problems. This i 
especially true of Marxist thinking 
And in France, where Marxism wes 
never solidly grounded as in Ger 
many. Austria and Russia, Marxist 
thinking is particularly abstract and 
cliché-ridden. 

would advise i 
tellectuals to concentrate on quié 


creativity and avoid setting them: 


In general, | 


selves up as judges. I fear that the 
French intellectual’s tendency to * 
sume the latter role is leading 
increasing sterility. 


The Veu Leader 
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Girl Scoutism: Menace to 


CHICAGO 

pwarp F. CLAMAGE, the indefa- 
tnt florist who serves as 
of the Illinois American 
Legion’s anti-subversive commission, 


the Girl 


Scouts. At his recommendation. the 


chairman 


has turned his guns on 


Legion’s state convention voted to 


withdraw support from the Girl 
Scouts until they “eliminate un- 
American influences from [their] 


hand-book and publications.” 

This action followed a noisy. 90- 
minute debate and considerable 
hacking and filling by Clamage. His 
original resolution had charged that 
the Scouts, by supplying United Na- 


World 


capitals) propaganda. had ceased to 


tions and Government (his 


be “a real American organization 
loyal to God and the American way 
of life.” As finally passed. the reso- 
lution merely charged the little ladies 
with giving “precedence” to these 
dangerous internationalist ideas. 
Girl Scout leaders. who learned of 
Clamage’s original charge from the 
hewspapers. waited two hours for an 
opportunity to their 
When the busy florist finally ap- 
peared, he admitted that he had not 
read their latest 


lempted to verify 


argue case, 


hand-book or at- 
his charges. He 
had obtained information, he said. 
when “another party came along that 
seemed to know a lot about the Girl 
Scouts and told us some things.” 
. The Legion blast at the Girl Scouts 
s one result of a campaign by a little 
group of hard-working. wilful men. 
The Chicago Sun-Times charged edi- 
torially that these men. showing more 
zeal than common sense. had infil- 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


trated the Legion for their own pur- 
poses just as Communists infiltrated 
unions and other organizations. The 
Girl Scout 
first real victory. They then climaxed 


resolution marked their 
a two-year anti-UN campaign by get- 
ting the convention to vote for a 
“declaration of independence from 
the United Nations.” 

Apparently, the action of these wild 
men from the Middle West has em- 
barrassed their colleagues. Legion- 
naires from Savannah, Georgia, 
birthplace of the Girl Scout move- 
ment, passed a resolution calling the 
Illinois action “silly and screwy.” 
They will ask the national conven- 
tion to “erase the blot on the fair 
name of two million Girl Scouts.” 

In other action, state Legionnaires 
voted routine calls for extension of 
the non-Communist oath to public 
employes and a state anti-subversive 
bill, a “textbook 


law, boycotting of theatrical and film 


state evaluation” 
performances in which pro-Commu- 
nists are involved. censure of Secre- 
tary of State Dulles for permitting 
Curtain churchmen to attend 
the World Council of Churches meet- 


ing in Evanston, reintroduction and 


Iron 


passage of the Bricker Amendment, 


severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, and a pledge 
that no U.S. troops will be sent to 
Indo-China. 

High point of the festivities was a 
“non-political” address by Senator 
McCarthy, in which he expressed his 
little 


boys in the Senate... [{who spend] 


displeasure with “some wise 


their time debating whether they 


should condemn someone for doing 


the Nation? 


the skunk-hunting job which they 
the do.” The 
speech was repeatedly interrupted by 


don't have guts to 
applause. 

While the Legion went about its 
well-publicized business, other forces 
were also at work. The University 
of Chicago is backing a plan for 
clearing and redeveloping 47.3 acres 
of land along 55th St. and the Iili- 
nois Central Railroad tracks in the 
Hyde Park neighborhood adjacent to 
the University. Slum buildings and 
many fine old gin mills are slated for 
destruction in an attempt to provide 
“a neighborhood in which the fac- 
ulty can live and rear children in 
safety and happiness,” according to 
Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton. 

The cost of clearing the land is 
estimated at $6.5 million. with a pos- 
sible resale realization of $1.2 mil- 
lion. Redevelopment is expected to 
cost an additional $20 million. The 
City Council has already endorsed 
the plan. Federal officials have virtu- 
ally promised their support, without 
which, of course, adequate finances 
would not be forthcoming. As _ re- 
developed, the area would be devoted 
to two-story town-houses and elevator 
apartment buildings, built around a 
central shopping center. At present, 
the two major streets involved pre- 
sent an almost unbroken line of tav- 
erns, stores and garages, with two 
stories of flats perched above them. 

The plan does not exactly call for 
low rents. In fact, University officials 
have expressed a desire to redevelop 
the neighborhood to such an extent 
that families making less than 
$5,000 annually would find it too 
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GIRL SCOUTISM cosriscro 


expensive to maintain residence. (The 
1950 median income in the somewhat 
larger Hyde Park-Kenwood area was 
$4.171. which was slightly above the 
city average.) Liberals have hailed 
this University move as a descent 
from the ivory tower. Actually, the 
University, as the area’s largest land- 
lord, has always been active in neigh- 
borhood affairs. But under Chancel- 
lor Robert M. Hutchins this activity 
was quiet and subtle. 


The Supreme Court decision out- 


The Heat 


DALLAS 

N AucusTt 28, when this state’s 

O Democratic party holds its 

runoff primary 
Allan Shivers 
Ralph 


Democrats (as wel! as Republicans! ) 


between Governor 
and former district 
judge Yarborough, Texas 
will be picking their next Governor. 
since the victor is certain to be elect- 
ed in this But. 


regardless of the outcome, Judge 
Yarborough has exploded the myth 


one-party _ state. 


that Allan Shivers is impregnable. 
The potential of this “revelation” of 
the future of Texas politics may 
reach into the 1956 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

Even as the votes were still being 
counted in the first primary, which 
Governor Shivers led by less than 
25,000 out of about 1,300,000 votes, 
a Texas political writer who makes 
no bones about his sympathy for 
Shivers told me: 
to take a balanced delegation to 
the next national 


“Allan will have 


Democratic con- 
vention.” In 1952. the entire Texas 
delegation reflected the Governor’s 
ultra-conservative views. 

It was no secret among Lone Star 
political writers that Governor Shi- 
vers was “running scared” the last 
two weeks before the first primary. 
And his own leaders say that, if the 
voting had come a_ week earlier. 
Judge Yarborough might have led or 
even won. About a week before the 


12 


lawing restrictive covenants cut the 
ground from underneath the busi- 
ness-oflice approach to property val- 
ues. Some new approach had to be 
found if the University, most of 
whose students room out in the 
neighborhood, was not to be en- 
gulfed by a black slum. 

Formation of the South-East Chi- 
cago Commission four years later 
was particularly fortunate for the 


The SECC was one 


of many anti-crime. neighborhood- 


University. 


Is on Shivers 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


July 24 voting, however, the Gover- 
nor, who had been on the defensive. 
shifted to an offensive campaign. He 
began asserting that Yarborough had 
made secret commitments to organi- 
zations like the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and was being backed 
by such liberal groups as Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

Shivers, who had been taking a 
stand 
Supreme Court’s segregation deci- 
sion, also began to talk like the 


moderate officially on the 


Governors of Mississippi, Georgia 
and South Carolina. He accused his 
major opponent, who apparently 
wanted to keep this issue out of the 
campaign altogether, of refusing to 
state his position on the question of 
racial segregation in public schools. 

For a while, Yarborough ignored 
But, 


days before the election, he took a 
stand which was hardly distinguish- 


the Governor’s taunts. a few 


able from Shivers’s views. This was 
quite a shock to the liberal elements 
supporting him and to Negroes, who 
were anxious to vote for someone 
who at least would not use segrega- 
tion as a political issue. 

Ironically, Yarborough may have 
defeated himself by announcing his 
position on this issue. Many Negro 
leaders believe that, if he had kept 
quiet, it would have satisfied the 


improvement groups which sprang 
up after the murder of a West Sid 
GOP ward committeeman. Most of 
these groups have lapsed into jnge. 
tivity, but the SECC, with the back. 
ing, guidance and money of the 
University, has turned from crime. 
busting to the more substantial prob- 
lems of neighborhood disintegration, 
As a result, the Hyde Park commu. 
nity has a fighting chance to restore 
itself as the good residential neigh. 
borhood it was in the past. 


in Texas 


white voters and would not have re 
sulted in thousands of Negroes— 
who saw no choice between Twee 
diedum and Tweedledee—staying 
away from the polls. As it is, an esti- 
mated 200,000 Negroes voted, and 
Shivers himself claims that 90 per 
cent of them supported his opponent. 

Republicans now are planning to 
take a hand in Democratic-party 
The GOP rank-and-file in 
Texas is being urged “unofficially’ 


affairs. 


by state Republican leaders to go 
into the runoff and give Governor 
Shivers enough votes to save him 
Two years ago, when the Eisenhower 
faction in Texas was fighting the Old 
Guard, a one-time Republican cat 
didate for Governor detailed to this 
writer how Texas Republicans often 
voted in Democratic primaries. ln 
fact, he credited the “conservatism 
of Texas politics to this Republica 
interference in Democratic affairs. 
In any event, Southern Dixiecral: 
won't be able to count Texas “in the 
bag” at the 1956 Democratic 
tional Convention. It may even work 
out that this uncertainty will 
advantageous to Texas’s Senalor 
Lyndon Johnson, the present Senale 
Minority Leader. Texas has the larg 
est electoral vote in the South and 
one of the largest in the country. and 
Senator Johnson may be lapped for 
one of the two top spots on the 


Democratic ticket. 
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By E. Yourievsky 


DEATH OF THE 
STALIN MYTH 


The dictator’s heirs have cut him down to human size 


TALIN has been dead less than 18 
oy but the gigantic edifice 
of idolatry which he created has al- 
ready been leveled to the ground by 
his heirs. While he lived, he was 
presented to the Russian people as 
the all-wise, all-powerful being from 
whose brain sprang every worthwhile 
The 


and Malen- 


achievement of the regime. 
Molotovs, Khrushchevs 
kovs remained no more than errand- 
boys, humbly executing their mas- 
ter's orders. 

The Stalin myth was doomed the 
moment its originator was dead, for 
itmade his successors’ claims to gov- 
emmental authority ridiculous. If 

Stalin was a towering genius beside 

whom all other Soviet leaders were 

dwarfs, what right did these puny 
creatures now have to seize the reins 
of power? It was clearly essential to 
destroy what the Marx-Engels-Lenin 

Institute called the “cult of person- 
| ality” characteristic of the “Stalin 
era,” 

In the process of cutting Stalin 
down to size. the new rulers of the 
Soviet Union have—for their 


unaltruistic reasons- given the out- 


own 


side world a more accurate version 
of recent history than it has been 
used to receiving from that source. 
One of the most interesting features 
of the new historiography is its re- 
vision of the military history of 
World War Il—an obvious conces- 
sion to the Soviet marshals, who 
chafed under Stalin’s cavalier treat- 
ment and his assumption of all credit 
for the victory over Hitler. 

There is no question that Stalin 
"as seized by panic when the Nazis 
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first invaded Russia. He did not dare 
assume the post of Supreme Com- 
mander, leaving the military leaders 
to bear all responsibility for the early 
defeats. Only in 1943, after the tide 
had turned at Stalingrad. did he 
himself Com- 
After that, the 
sistently attributed every victory on 


appoint Supreme 


mander. press con- 
the battlefield to his superior wisdom 
and general:hi». thus paving the way 
for the legend of the “ten Stalinist 
blows” which routed the enemy. 


look at 


published while Stalin was alive, of 


Let us several volumes 
the new edition of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia. What. for example. 
were the wartime achievements of 
Marshal Voronov? He took part “in 
the first Stalinist blow to smash the 


siege of Leningrad.” “in the fourth 





Stalinist blow to crush the Finnish 
armies,” and “in the eighth Stalinist 
blow to crush the German Fascist 
armies in the Baltic region.” Clearly, 
Stalin credit 
Voronov none of it. 


deserved all the and 

Or let us take an even more im- 
portant figure, Marshal Vasilevsky. 
Vasilevsky, it turns out, “profoundly 
mastered Stalinist military science 
and the methods of Stalinist leader- 
ship. ... He proved himself a worthy 
pupil of Generalissimo J. V. Stalin.” 

So, too, with Marshal Zhukov, who 
was banished to the post of military 
commander at Odessa after his cap- 
ture of Berlin brought him too much 
fame. Zhukov. we learn, “carrying 
out the brilliant Stalinist plans,... 
captured Berlin in May 1945.” 

The 1952 of the Soviet 


Philosophical Dictionary 


edition 
depicted 
Stalin in glowing terms as the archi- 
tect of military victory: 

“Under Stalin’s direct leadership. 
the Red Army wore down the enemy. 
With the greatest perspicacity, Stalin 
pointed out the trustworthy roads 
leading to victory. At various stages 
of the war, the genius of Stalin 
found the correct solutions. ... Sta- 
lin developed the advanced Soviet 
worked out the 


military science. 


. of active defense and 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


principle . . 
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the laws of the counter-offensive, of 
the role of great masses of tanks and 
aviation in contemporary war, of 
artillery as the most powerful mili- 
tary arm.” 

The new edition of the Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary, published last No- 
vember, presents an altogether dif- 
ferent picture. Though it is 703 
pages long. as compared with the 
previous edition’s 614, its biographi- 
cal section on Stalin is almost a third 
shorter. Here is the new, less lyrical 
version of the late dictator's war- 
time contributions: 

“J. V. Stalin headed the armed 
forces of the USSR, leading the 
Soviet people’s struggle against Fas- 
cism. On June 30 [1941]. the State 
Defense Committee was created, and 
Stalin was appointed its chairman. 
On July 3, 1941, Stalin made an 
historic speech to the people in 
which he pointed out that the Soviet 
Union faced a morial danger, that 
it was a matter of life and death 
for the Soviet state, of life and 
death for the peoples of the USSR, 
of whether the peoples of the Soviet 
Union were to be free or fall into 
slavery. Under the leadership of the 
Communist party, the Soviet Army 
crushed Hitlerite Germany and hoist- 
ed the banner of victory over Ber- 
lin.” 

Comparison of the two editions of 
the Philosophical Dictionary reveals 
other significant changes, all of them 
calculated to shrink Stalin from su- 
perman to mere mortal. The earlier 
edition, for example, contained this 


eulogistic passage about the Vozhd: 

“J. V. Stalin is a theoretician of 
genius and leader of the world pro- 
letariat. a great comrade-in-arms and 
friend of V. I. Lenin.” 

This has been completely dropped 
from the new edition. Calling Stalin 
a friend of Lenin is as absurd and 
dishonest as calling him a genius. 

The old edition contained this: 

“In 1906-1907, articles by J. V. 
Stalin were published under the gen- 
eral title, ‘Anarchism and Socialism.’ 
These articles are part of our Party’s 
ideological treasure-house.” 

This, too, has now been dropped. 

The old edition had this to say 
about Stalin’s part in preparing the 
October Revolution: 

“On October 16, 1917, a center to 
direct the uprising was elected, with 
J. V. Stalin at its head. Under the 
leadership of J. V. Stalin, a plan for 
the uprising was worked out. To- 
gether with Lenin, Stalin was the or- 
ganizer of the Great October Revo- 
lution: together with Lenin, he 
surely, boldly, firmly and carefully 
led the Party, the working class to 
the armed uprising, to the Socialist 
Revolution.” 

This paragraph, one of the most 
important in Stalin’s previous bi- 
ography, has been completely ex- 
punged. The historical fact, of course. 
is that Stalin played an insignificant 
role in the October Revolution and 
was in no sense its co-organizer with 
Lenin. 

The old Philosophical Dictionary 
described as follows Stalin’s activi- 





CHOUING THINGS OVER 


Chou En-lai Fetes Attlee Group.—Newspaper headline. 


I see that Clement R. and Nye 

Have broken bread with Chou En-lai: 
They tasted shark fins, bamboo shoots, 
And nibbled at his lotus roots. 


Oh, lotus-eaters, have a care 

In chewing Chou’s enticing fare— 

For heaven’s sake, don’t swallow whole ; 
Put grains of salt in every bowl! 


—Gene Sosin 
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ties in the years immediately afte 
the Revolution: 

“After the triumph of the Rey. 
lution, Stalin entered the first Coup. 
cil of People’s Commissars, headed 
by Lenin. The new stage in the his. 
tory of the All-Union Communiy 
party which begins with the Bol. 
sheviks’ coming to power is linked 
with new, exceptionally bright pages 


in the activity of J. V. Stalin—a # 


organizer of victory on the Civil War 
fronts. as Party theorist, as great 
statesman and brilliant transformer 
of the country.” 

This piece of barefaced fabrica. 
tion has been omitted. as has the fol. 
lowing: 

“Stalin worked out the magnificent 
program for socialist industrializa 
tion of the country and collectiviz. 
tion of the peasants.” 

In reality, Stalin stole these ideas 
from others, notably Trotsky. 

In the old hagiography, Stalin is 
given personal credit for the Sovie 
Constitution of 1936 as well as th 
famous Short Course in the Histon 
of the All-Union Communist Part 
(Bolsheviks). The revelant passages 
in the Philosophical Dictionary read 
as follows: 

“J. V. Stalin is the creator of the 
Constitution of victorious socialism, 
approved on December 5, 1936 bi 
the extraordinary Eighth Congress of 
Soviets.” 

“In the ideological training of 
Party and state cadres, a tremendou: 
role is played by the History of the 
All-Union Communist Party (Bo: 
sheviks), written by Stalin, which 
arms the Party with the brilliant 
generalized experience of its history. 

The new—and historically accv 
rate—version is that both the Cor 
stitution and the Short Course wert 
written by special commissions, n0! 
by Stalin. 

When this series of expurgation 
is complete, little will remain of the 
fantastically inflated Stalin myth 
The words “the Great Stalin” a 
still in use, presumably to keep 
appearances, but they are now ™ 
more than an empty phrase. 
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COMMUNISM IN M 


HAT STEPS are being taken 

against the Communist Ter- 
rorists in Malaya? The first object 
is to cut the links between the jungle 
and the outside world. The second 
is to make the jungle intolerably un- 
comfortable. The third is to make 
it easier to escape from. The fourth 
js to continue with political and so- 
cial programs which give the lie to 
Communist propaganda. 

How can the CTs in the jungle 
be isolated? When the great slump 
began before the war, many Chinese 
who had been working in tin mines 
or on rubber estates lost their jobs. 
Still more suffered from hunger and 
unemployment after the Japanese in- 
vasion. They became squatters on the 
fringe of the jungle, and cultivated 
enough land to keep them going on 
a bare subsistence level. They are 
the people who, out of sympathy with 
their fellow-Chinese in the jungle, or 
because they were bullied into it. or 
because they were paid for it. sup- 
plied the CTs with most of their 
food, ammunition and recruits. The 
Malays, who lived along the banks 
of the rivers, acted in the same way 
but on a much smaller scale. 

So the Briggs Plan was introduced. 
This was the plan to move these 
squatters on the fringe of the jungle 
into new villages. It was initiated 


when 


General Briggs Com- 


was 





Vernon Bartlett, a leading British 
correspondent for more than three 
decades, has heen the BBC’s expert 
on foreign affairs for six years and 
a Member of Parliament for twelve. 
His postwar tour of Africa for the 
London News Chronicle produced 
his book, The Struggle for Africa. 
He recently returned from Malaya. 
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The jungle battle is only a small part of Britain's effort 


By Vernon Bartlett 
(Second of two articles) 


mander-in-Chief, and was developed 
with great energy by his successor, 
General Sir Gerald Templer. Roughly 
one-tenth of the people of Malaya 
have been brought into 550 new 
villages. The people hated being 
removed by force and placed behind 
barbed wire, and many of them con- 
tinued to throw food over the wire 
fences or to leave it hidden in the 
fields when they went out to work. 
In places, it is still necessary to punc- 
ture cans of food when they are sold, 
so that they have to be eaten with- 
out delay and cannot be sold to the 
CTs to be stored in the jungle. 

Having thus made contact between 
the deep jungle and the outer world 
more difficult, the next step was to 
make life in their jungle intolerably 
uncomfortable. There are two meth- 
ods of doing this. When the troops 
are “jungle-bashing,” they have the 
feeling much of the time that they are 
being watched. And so, very often, 
they are. They are being watched 
by the aborigines, who have never 
known anything but the jungle, who 
can move far more silently and 
swiftly in it than the CTs themselves. 

The CTs have taken great care not 
to antagonize these aborigines. They 
their children 
schooling, and in one way and an- 
other they have persuaded them to 
act as a kind of screen between the 
Federation troops and _ themselves. 
As long as the aborigines are pre- 
pared to warn the Communists that a 
patrol is advancing, there is very 
little hope of wiping out terrorism 
in Malaya. 


have given some 


Before the war, there were per- 


ALAYA 


haps half a dozen Europeans who 
showed much interest in these abori- 
gines. Now everybody is interested 
in them. And, thanks above all to 
the helicopter, the Government has 
been able to establish a number of 
police forts in the deepest jungle and 
offer the aborigines all kinds of ad- 
vantages that cannot be offered them 
by the Communists. These forts are 
not very impressive to look at—a 
few huts built mainly of bamboo and 
thatched with palm leaves, 
rounded by a few strands of barbed 
wire—but there is probably a dis- 
pensary, a primitive school and some 


sur- 


kind of trading post where the abori- 
gines can get salt and other things 
they need. And, of course. the forts 
make it possible for the police to 
patrol far larger areas of the jungle. 

The Communists have been trying 
to convince the aborigines that Com- 
munist victories in the outside world 
have driven the police to take refuge 
in these jungle forts. Therefore, the 
authorities are bringing the abori- 
gines in increasing numbers into the 
towns to see what conditions really 
are. There were as many of them 
as a hundred at one time in Kuala 
Lumpur recently learning something 
about the way in which a government 
is run. 

Let me mention another way in 
which life is made difficult for the 
Communists. It has been their policy 
for some time to grow as much of 
their own food as possible in the 
deep jungle, partly because they 
don’t want to antagonize the squat- 
ters by forcing them to deliver food 
and partly because most of the squat- 
ters have in any case been moved to 
the New Villages. Hence, much 
British air activity consists in dis- 
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covering jungle clearings and then 
bombing them or spraying them with 
poisons or directing jungle patrols 
to them. Even this is difficult, he- 
cause the Communists, who used to 
plant in neat rows as in China, have 
now copied the aborigines, who make 
an untidy clearing and sow their 
seed in it in the most haphazard way. 
The greatest care therefore has to 
be taken to distinguish between the 
Communist clearings, which must be 
destroyed, and the aborigine ones. 
which must not. 

Perhaps the most fantastic feature 
of this guerrilla warfare in Malaya 
is the way in which the CTs are en- 
couraged to surrender. Some of 
them, of course. will never do so— 
they have too much blood on their 
hands. But there is no doubt that 
many of them have had enough of 
jungle life and would like to get 
out of it. But how can they be en- 
couraged to do so? 

The few narrow tracks are care- 
fully guarded by trustworthy Com- 
munists, and anyone who gets off 
these tracks is likely to be hope- 
lessly lost. In Taiping, in the state 
of Perak, | met two men who had 
surrendered after seven years of 
jungle life. They told me that they 
had had to wait two months for an 
opportunity to escape after they had 
made up their minds to do so, and 
they had managed it only because 
they and their leader had been cut 
off from the rest of their platoon. 
They had murdered the leader and 
then made for open country in order 
to surrender. 

What, I asked the police officer, 
would happen to these men? After 
interrogation, he told me, they would 
be given passes to the local movie 
theater. (I don’t know how much 
that would do to convince them that 
They 
would also be allowed to mix as 
much as possible with men who had 
surrendered earlier and had found 
their way back into ordinary civilian 


Communism is a mistake.) 


life. These two particular men were 
not very useful, since they had lost 
touch with their platoon: in many 
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other cases, SEPs — Surrendered 
Enemy Personnel—are back in the 
jungle again within a few hours of 
They 


order to show the police where they 


surrendering. are back in 
can ambush some other Communist, 
for the men who surrender seldom 
seem to retain the slightest feeling 
of loyalty toward their former col- 
leagues. Many of them even enlist 
in what is called the Special Opera- 
tional Volunteer Force in order to 
fight the CTs. and they are among 
the most 
fight in the jungle. since they know 


trustworthy troops who 
there would be no mercy for them 
if they were captured by the Com- 
munists. 

As I said in my first article. the 
police know the names and where- 
abouts of most of the CTs in the 
jungle. They are thus able to print 
leaflets. to be dropped from aircraft. 
calling on a particular individual to 
surrender. One of the two men I 
saw in Taiping had been influenced 
by a leaflet addressed to him. But the 
difficulty still remains: 
Even when a man has decided to sur- 


principal 
render, how is he to do so? 

In some parts of Malaya. the 
troops are now using colored search- 
lights to guide him out of the jungle. 
Loudspeakers from low-flying air- 
craft explain to him what light to 
follow for a particular destination. 
But. even with this help. a man may 
take three or four days to escape 
although he has no more than three 
or four miles to cover. (This is an 
old story: During one campaign 
against a rebellious village headman 
in the 1830s, British troops took ten 
weeks to cover 12 miles of jungle.) 

So much for the military side. But 
General Templer has often insisted 
that only 25 per cent of the struggle 
lies in the hands of the armed 
forces. while 75 per cent depends 
upon the civilian effort. It is here 
that the importance of the New Vil- 
lages comes in. 

I remember in particular one of 
these villages near Ipoh, only four 
or five miles from the rubber estate 
where the first Europeans were mur- 


dered when the emergency began 
nearly six years ago. I happened ty 
visit this village. Sungei Buloh, o 
the same day as one of the Govern. 
ment veterinary surgeons who was in. 
jecting all the dogs against rabies 
and the chickens against fowl pes. 
I found it almost impossible to be 
lieve that they had been brought 
there by compulsion only three years 
ago. The barbed wire around their 
village is now used for little but 
training vegetables. On one side, it 
has been replaced altogether by « 
row of fruit trees. The villager: 
themselves have built solid roads, 
with the Government paying part of 
the cost. They elect their own village 
councils by universal adult suffrage 
They have their own fish ponds, bean 
factory. market garden and _ pig 
farm. 

All this may not 


startling, but it becomes so if you 


sound _ very 


remember that the villagers speak 
several different dialects of Chines. 
that they were brought there agains 
their will, and that they had never 
dreamed they would have such 
amenities as running water or eler- 
tric lights. I don’t want to give the 
impression that all villages are « 
vigorous and successful as Sunge’ 
Buloh: there are some which wil 

















disintegrate as soon as the emergence 
is over, and there are others which. 
| believe, will become hotbeds of 
Communism. Since the distribution 
of land is the prerogative of the 
Sultans, many of these new villager 
find it difficult to get that little allot 
ment without which no Chinese i 
happy. But the best evidence you 
could have that the system is a sue 
cess is that many of them now sup 
ply their own home guard to see that 
nobody gets through the barbed 
wire, in or out. 

The success of these primaril) 
Chinese New Villages has aroused 
a good deal of jealousy among the 
Malays. It is quite true that the latter 
have not yet been helped on a similar 
scale, since this help began as part 
of a program of compulsory evact 
tion and it was mainly the Chinese 
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ho lived on the fringe of the 
jungle and gave help to the Com- 
munists. Also, the Malays live in 
gnall hamlets rather than in large 
villages or towns, and it is therefore 
much more difficult to supply them 
with such amenities as piped water 
or electric lighting. But there is also 
an organization known as the RIDA 
—Rural and Industrial Development 
Authority —- which is encouraging 
and helping the Malays to start their 
own cooperatives, their own fish 
ponds, their own rice mills. 

] must mention one other con- 
structive development. Many thou- 
sands of Chinese who were suspected 
of Communist leanings or who were 
under pressure to go that way have 
heen arrested. Three 
nearly 10,000 were detained in this 


years ago, 


way; now the figure is less than 2,- 
000. Some of these people have to 
be deported, and 26,000 of them 
have been sent back to China in the 
last six years: they leave Port Swet- 
tenhham, shaking their fists and shout- 
ing Communist slogans, and taking 
with them brand-new bicycles and 
other products of capitalism. 

But there are others who can be 
rehabilitated. The Rehabilitation 
Center at Taiping, to which most 
of the Chinese are sent, struck me as 
one of the most successful places | 
visited in the Federation. These men 
in the Center are taught a job as 
well as given a course of what it is 
now fashionable to call “brain-wash- 
ing.” When they leave the place. they 
should be useful and contented 
citizens, and I can well believe that. 
of several thousands who have been 
rehabilitated, fewer than 1 per cent 
have again come to the attention of 
the police for political activity. 

I firmly believe that the emergency 
has given a useful impulse to social 
Progress in Malaya. This is very 
largely due to the extraordinary per- 
sonality of General Templer. whose 
bluntness has sometimes given of- 
fense but whose stimulating effect 
on people of every class and color 
has been quite amazing. But it is 
also due to the fact that these social 
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changes were in line with the general 
British policy toward the colonies. 
What has happened is that the guer- 
rilla warfare has hampered progress 
in some directions but has speeded it 
up in others. For example, it has 
made unity between the Federation 
of Malaya and the Crown Colony of 
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Singapore more difficult and remote. 
But. inside the Federation, it has 
done much to develop a class of 
responsible citizens, without whom 
any talk of democracy is dangerous 
nonsense. 

I foresee two possible dangers. 
Until 
driven out of the jungle, military 


the Communists have been 


considerations must prevail over 
civilian ones. and people may _ be- 
come too security-minded. | cannot 
help wondering whether people have 
not become so accustomed to going 
around with armed escorts that they 
may give the ordinary Chinese and 
Malays an exaggerated idea of the 
power of the Communists who make 
all this display of force necessary. 

The second danger will become 
more acute when the Communists 
abandon their jungle warfare and 
resume political Because 
Malays and Chinese are almost equal 


activity. 





in numbers, nationalism in Malaya 
is less noisy and extreme than in 
other territories moving toward self- 
government. This has the great ad- 


vantage of giving time in which 
to develop a_ responsible public 


opinion. One wants to be sure that, 
when Malaya achieves self-govern- 


ment. it will not at the same time 


achieve a corrupt and dictatorial 
government. 

At the risk of being called an 
“imperialist” and a “colonialist,” 
I conclude by expressing the hope 
that the British Government will not 
abandon its present responsibilities 
until there is good reason to believe 
that Chinese, Malays and Indians 
have developed a genuine and over- 
riding loyalty toward Malaya. There 
is undoubtedly a great deal of bit- 
terness against the Europeans—it 
manifested itself in a frightening way 
in 1950 during the Singapore riots 
over Bertha Hertogh—for all power 
corrupts and some Europeans are not 
worthy of the power they wield. But 
1 do not think I have ever been in a 
happier country. and that happiness 
is an achievement of all the races 
under British guidance. It 


somehow be maintained. 


must 





ALTERNATIVES TO THE H-BOMB 





World Revolution from Above 


By Philip Rieff 


VEN IF a decision against it had not been reached 
E some time ago, the time for a preventive war (put- 
ting aside all moral objections to it) is practically over. 
As a solution for the steady failure of American diplo- 
macy. the H-bomb grows less effective with each passing 
day. Russian strength increases, and our defense against 
atom-carrying flotillas continues to depend mainly on 
interceptor planes and somewhat outdated anti-aircraft 
batteries. In a purely technological sense, the American 
nation is unprepared for preventive war precisely because 
of the H-bomb. American cities are at least as vulnerable 
as the Russian. American industry and our skilled popu- 
lations would need years to disperse in anything like 
the degree necessary to meet hydrogen warfare, and such 
a directed reorganization of industry and social classes 
is even less likely under a Republican administration than 
before. Civil-defense officials are figuring on 13 million 
casualties from those Russian planes that are bound to 
get through, and, despite the silence of the mass media, 
the American public will soon realize that it will take 
every bit as much as the Strategic Air Command dishes 
out. 

The practical identity between the doctrine of pre- 
ventive war and that of “instant massive retaliation” is 
next to be realized. Few in America can yet conceive of 
carrying through the bombing of Paris, Frankfurt, Brus- 
sels and the other great cities of the West after Russian 
occupation. It is not simply the natural reluctance of 
American strategists to have their own cities bombed 
that tabled (we hope permanently) the proposals for a 
preventive war, but also the nightmare certainty of Rus- 
sian power in the allied capitals. Sooner or later, the 





This is the eleventh article in the series launched by 
Lewis Mumford in our June 28 issue. Other contributors 
thus far have been Hans Kohn, Norman Thomas, Denis 
Healey, Chester Bowles, Reinhold Niebuhr, William I. 
Nichols, Salvador de Madariaga, Eric Hoffer and James 
Burnham. Philip Rieff is a member of the Department 
of Social Relations at Brandeis University. He has con- 
tributed articles on social and literary questions to nu- 
merous scholarly periodicals, as well as such magazines 
as Partisan Review and Commentary. 
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same objections will paralyze the policy of retaliation, 
which is already in question. American policy-maker 
will again have to face the crucial argument which Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer lost in such a sinister and hunil- 
ating way: If an almost airtight continental defense sys 
tem is not possible, then American striking power ca 
only become more and more futile as a basis for negotiat. 
ing with the Soviets. But, as a result of the sporting 
American belief that the only good defense is a good 
offense, this country is weaker now than at any time in 
the history of the cold war. Vietnam has been amputated, 
and the other Indo-Chinese states are unlikely to survive 
Whole sets of nations are having their periods o 
self-determination squeezed tight between Western re 
treat and Communist occupation. Thus. the H-bomb is 
still being proposed, not out of arrogance or overweening 
confidence in pure power but as something with whid 
to write a period to the present defeats of American for 
eign policy. But the defeat which we would incur by 
employing the H-bomb is, if anything. far greater. 
The alternative to H-bombing needs not only mor 
strategic sobriety but also less ideological bluff. Its 
foolish to treat our relations with Soviet Russia as 
repetition of those with Germany and Italy. The 19334 
period is not a complete guide to the 1950s. One canno 
simply lump together Communist and fascist regimes. 


and the fact that Soviet Russia is a totalitarian state * § 


no reason for treating past errors (i.e., appeasement) a 
negative truths by which to organize present stralegy 
(i.e., immediate retaliation, prefaced by no talk excef 
tough). Drilled into the American mind now is the futi 
ity of any idea of a modus vivendi with the Soviets. It 
paradoxical that, as preventive war becomes an obsolet 
idea, the belief grows that only unconditional surrendé 
or internal revolution can really save the peace. Mr 
Dulles cannot talk with Molotov or the Chinese withow 
fear of being branded an appeaser or stupid, for the 
American sense of the guilefulness of our Oriental enemy 
has increased steadily and the last Soviet diploms 
whose accents the West thought it understood was Maxis 
Litvinov. 

A peaceful alternative within any secular framework 


cannot be developed so long as the enemy is treated # 
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criminal, as outside the human community. The present 
political division of the world into East and West, in- 
gfar as it has also become a mental and moral division. 
can never lead to peace. With the world falsely divided 
into an Eastern revolutionary one and a Western liberal 
one, the Russians as an Oriental power have managed 
to take over the rising national sentiments of the peas- 
ant peoples of Asia, while the West inches forward with 
the established, rotting shadow governments. The East- 
West culture division has become the context within 
which treason and heresy have been confused. In its 
hasest version, this mood of the defense of Western 
culture is the one which Senator McCarthy has expressed 
for the relatively uncultured in America. In a fantasy 
version of the West at bay, discipline becomes divisive 
paranoia at home, and the security drive to protect the 
precious freedoms of our country and our culture stifles 
the American capacity for discussion and review. Rest- 
lessness and phobic tensions, reactions to the vast changes 
in American political and cultural life, are dangerously 
high. As a consequence, an apathetic public opinion— 
apathetic in the sense that it is ready to accept the most 
extreme solutions—drives policy into corners out of 
which it will have no choice except to fight. 

Too suddenly sophisticated by the revelation of Soviet 
Communism as a secular religion—a sort of Moham- 
medanism without manners—America is experiencing 
pressures to develop a faith of her own which have proved 
extremely dangerous. In our national anxiety to find a 
spiritual armory against the “third Rome.” the language 
of religious warfare has been revived, “crusades” sug- 
gested, the second Rome treated as an archive of political 
ideologies out of which (with certain modifications) one 
can be fished for present use. This we might call, in 
honor of one of its more celebrated exponents. the 
Whittaker Chambers hypothesis—although in this case 
the Rome is still inward, the totalitarian apparatus still 
in the realm of spirit and abstraction. In the majority of 
cases, less spiritualized than Mr. Chambers’s, the results 
have been more than frightening. Panic an irreligious 
and politically innocent people with a call to political 
religion and you get an anti-politics, a situation com- 
pounded of apathy and conformity that makes compro- 
mise and diplomatic flexibility more and more difficult. 
The furor of faith drummed up to support quite uncer- 
tain policies has trapped and rigidified these policies. 

But, if the reactionary alternative is too low to main- 
lain peace, the liberal counterpart is too high. To 
search, in a liberal spirit, for a greater democratic faith 
with which to meet the secular religious tide rolling out 
of the mysterious East is equally futile if less immedi- 
ately dangerous. There is no need for our educated 
classes to embarrass themselves advertising “Western 
Civilization” to balance the Marxist capture of words 
like “people.” The messianic tactic, no matter how mod- 
trately conceived, will not win us the required converts. 
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Neither the Asian nor the Western masses hunger after 
spiritual arms; Eastern religion does not seriously attract 
the articulate leading classes any more than do the cor- 
responding religions in the West. Nor will the Western 
secular religion of civil liberty be able to serve the re- 
quired revolutionary purpose. Only an honest declaration 
of ends more immediate than faith would blow up a wind 
at least equal to the Kremlin’s. 

Let us face the fact that we have nothing spiritual to 
offer except the neutralist-making ideal of the American 
nation and its unique and favorable destiny; this father- 
land ideal is the weakest part of Soviet appeals and we 
must not try to ape it. America lacks an official mystique 
comparable to the Russian one. But in a world, in- 
cluding the Communist, in which the fetishism of com- 
modities is the highest and lowest religion, America has a 
distinct ideological advantage. By massive governmental 
investment and rational administration, America can help 
create that ultimate good of the modern world into which 
the peasant and colored masses want to break—the world 
of goods. America has the capacity not only to fulfil but 
to create desire. This is the utopia into which the newly- 
arrived of the modern world seek to enter. 

The really modern religion has its mundane paradise: 
a centralized state, administered by a rational and just 
bureaucracy. It may be a crude vision, even slightly 
orgiastic, but it is what the impoverished and deprived 
rightly want. Indeed, the crudity and vigor of this re- 
ligion is clear not only in capitalist but in Marxist 
culture, where it is the ideal toward which Russian so- 
ciety officially strives. Against Russia, the one great 
principle America has to offer, and around which it can 
organize devoted cadres, is the pleasure-principle—a 
plenitude within which the freedom of choice can range 
as far as the inner eye can see. I agree with Eric John- 
ston’s fine subversive advice offered recently (June 10) 
in an address to the fortieth convention of the National 
Association of Direct Selling Companies in New York, 
urging a campaign to force Russia to raise her living 
standard at the expense of her war potential. “Aroused 
conscience” through “increased appetite in the Soviet 
world should be our aim,” said Johnston, decrying the 
way cold-war pressure has turned the people of this 
country into “the world’s foremost worry warts.” It is 
substantially the point made with superb comic wit by 
David Riesman in his famous essay, “The Nylon War.” 

To institute this sort of policy correctly, the American 
Government needs to recognize that democracy—in the 
patient sense in which we use the word—cannot operate 
to check the revolutionary movement all over the world. 
That movement is unalterably toward the centralization 
of power. What makes the Communist-led nationalist 
revolutions different from previous nationalisms is that 
the old political apparatus tended to emphasize time: cer- 
tain legitimizing connections with the past. This favored 
both decentralized and traditional hierarchical types of 
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political institutions—of the sort which the United States 
is still unhappily defending. But the struggle now is not, 
as it was in the nineteenth century, for historic legiti- 
macy; it has shifted to another and grosser dimension— 
space. Space means centralization and systems of govern- 
ment radically different in their hierarchical character. 
This centripetal tendency has issued at this juncture in a 
world responsibility which the American nation has not 
yet learned to fully accept even in the familiar parts of 
Europe, to say nothing of the unpronounceable parts of 
Asia. Imperialist nations have a long history of responsi- 
bility and find this aspect less frightful. but the anti- 
imperialist mind of America finds this responsibility that 
comes with power very difficult. 

Thus, our failure is not primarily strategic but 
theoretical, involving the most cherished preconceptions 
of American politics. Theory—when it is so powerful as 
to be taken for granted—does indeed organize practice, 
and American practical politics marches on preconcep- 
tions held over from another, milder age. Among these 
preconceptions supporting United States policy. none has 
become flimsier than that of underwriting any and all 
national sovereignties. It is the liberal nationalist psy- 
chology. extending from Bentham through Woodrow Wil- 
son and even into the mind of Mr. Dulles. which depends 
upon the idea that the pursuit by each nation of its 
self-determination is compatible with peace—indeed, that 
this pursuit is the basis of any peaceful world order. 
With this inherited doctrine, American policy at its best 
tries to appear as the liberal nationalist champion 
against the “imperialism” of the Communist movement 
directed from Moscow. 

But the colonial revolutions are neither liberal nor 
really nationalist. They have not been conducted over a 
long period of time by middle classes seeking to free 
themselves from arbitrary decisions by a central author- 
ity. On the contrary, they are peasant movements dis- 
ciplined by cadres of intellectuals and trained by a great 
world power. That the nationalist idea still has great 
power is unquestionable. But it is also unquestionable 
that the revolution of our time is being conducted from 
above nations-——and even from above classes—by a cen- 
trally-directed party system. 

The alternative to the Communist revolution from 
above is another sort of revolution from above, con- 
trolled by native cadres representing the revolutionary 
aims of Washington and London. To begin on such a 
road means a more imaginative extension of the Marshall 
Plan, of Point Four. of Bretton Woods, a freer exchange 
of intellectuals between the less advanced nations, where 
they are most important, and advanced nations like 
America, where the importance of the intellectual is al- 
most officially resented. A conscious Ecole Polytechnique 
sort of training program, aiming to create technicians 
and administrators, might provide the basis for parties 
to carry out the Washington line, as against those parties 


carrying out the Moscow line. Unless American policy 
realizes the necessity of recruiting and supporting q 
technical and administrative intelligentsia, with the aim 
of industrializing agrarian economies and secularizing 
antique cultures, it cannot carry out its natural revoly. 
tionary relation to the Eastern world. Since it is from 
Moscow that the permanent revolution in the peasant 
cultures of the world is now being led, the alternative, 
aside from the H-bomb, can only be a world system of 
welfare states, modestly supervised from Washington and 
London. 

Revolution from above ought not to be confused with 
the policy, still established in the most important quarters 
of American Government and opinion. of counter-revolu- 
tion from above. American policy needs to be systematic- 
ally unhitched from the last petty princeling, from the 
last defeated generalissimo, from exhausted and quarrel- 
some ruling cliques, from the political muftis who are 
farther in retreat before a radically secular intelligentsia 
than Washington realizes. America does not yet play its 
properly revolutionary role in the world. For the only 
alternative to the H-bomb is to abandon the policy of 
supporting the decentralized and ossified hierarchical 
structures of the lands over which contention still rages— 
and to adopt a policy of a centripetal character. In larger 
terms, the middle of the twentieth century is of a piece 
with all the centuries since the thirteenth, when the 
centrifugal forces at the breakup of the Roman empire 
ceased to be dominant. The breakup of the British 
Empire has left no such centrifugal possibility, as it tums 
out, for we and the Russians have stepped into the 
vacuum as a centripetal force. 

United States policy needs to act on this fact and de- 
velop that modest imperial capacity by which mighty 
nations preserve themselves a while. But, in the first 
two years of the Eisenhower Administration, power has 
been less and less linked to responsibility, the domestic 
intelligentsia has been fired from Government, and the 
foreign intelligentsia—which will continue to direct the 
post-Marxist revolutions—proclaims its hostility even 
after being brought here for a year to learn to love us 
The incorporation of the scientific and intellectual com- 
munities into the political-party orbit is a dreadful sigs 
of the fragmentation affecting that group in modern 80 
ciety which ought to carry distinctively international a 
pirations. But international aspirations may rest as well 
on a superior sense of well-being as on a messianic dot 
trine. It is by elaborating its superior sense of well-being 
more than by any exportable faith and/or freedom, thst 
America can achieve a propaganda that is neither hype 
critical nor ineffective. For this program, however, the 


baggage of religious warfare would have to be dropped 
and the Russians treated as something less than tra 
scendental offenders. Thus. the cold war might grow # 
little colder, and the chances of drifting into peace might 
be increased. 
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franco and Pretender continue to squabble 
over young heir to Spain's throne 


THE EDUCATION 
OF A PRINCE 


By Richard Mowrer 


Maprip 

ELATIONS between General Fran- 
R:: Caudillo of Spain, and Don 
Juan de Bourbon, exiled Pretend- 
er to the 
never been cordial. Yet, every now 


Spanish throne, have 
and then they are obliged to discuss, 
through intermediaries or face to 
face, the education of the boy who 
may be Spain’s next king. 

Thus. in August 1948 Don Juan, 
Saltillo, and 
Franco, aboard his yacht Azor, met 


aboard his yacht 
secretly off the northern coast of 
Spain. Characteristically, Franco did 
not tell his ministers of the pro- 
jected visit—they learned about it 
when it was all over. Shortly after- 
ward, it was announced that Don 
Juan's eldest son, 10-year-old Juan 
Carlos. would receive his schooling 
in Spain. 

A year later. Don Juan angrily 
had his son taken out of Spain when 
it became apparent that the agree- 
ment reached on the high seas was 
not. as he had supposed, a first step 
toward a restoration with himself as 
king. But in 1950 things were patched 
up somewhat and Juan Carlos re- 
sumed his studies at San Sebastian. 
this time in the company of his 
Younger brother. Alfonso. For four 
consecutive years, the two princes, 
logether with a group of 14 boys 
fom aristocratic families, received 
special tutoring. spending their holi- 
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— 
DON CARLOS AND 


THE PRETENDER, 
SHOWN IN 1948 


days in Portugal with their parents. 

Last June. Juan Carlos passed his 
college-entrance examinations, and 
once again the question of his educa- 
tion is up for discussion between 
father and Caudillo. Friends of Don 
Juan say that the Pretender wants 
to send his first-born to Louvain Uni- 
versity in Belgium. But Franco, who 
has had his eye on Juan Carlos as 
his eventual successor. is known to 
have other ideas. 

Franco’s plan reportedly calls for 
two years at a Spanish military or 
naval academy, where the boy would 
be treated like any other cadet: then 
two years at Madrid University. fol- 
lowed by two years at a graduate 
engineering school. Franco is_be- 
lieved to favor the Navy school at 
Marin, in his native Galicia. The son 
of a Navy man, Franco himself was 
slated at the age of 15 to embark on 
a naval career, but the Spanish- 
American war spoiled that—the de- 
pleted Spanish fleet had more cadets 
than it could absorb, so young Fran- 
cisco went to the Army. 

Franco long ago pledged a restora- 
tion of the Monarchy. The Law of 
Succession which he pushed through 
in 1947 does not say just when this 
is to happen, but it does specify that 


Franco may at any time nominate his 
royal successor (and then fire him if 
he wants to). Technically, 41-year- 
old Don Juan is next in line for the 
throne which his father, Alfonso 
XIII, vacated in 1931. But Franco 
wont have him. Don Juan has said 
hard things about the regime, and, 
besides. Franco regards him as too 
much of an Anglophile. The Caudillo 
intends to by-pass the Pretender and 
hand over the throne (eventually) to 
Juan Carlos. 

Last year, Franco was ready and 
willing to publicly designate Juan 
Carlos as Spain’s future king. but 
Don Juan’s refusal to “abdicate” in 
favor of his son complicated matters. 
Franco did not insist. He is a healthy 
61 and politically more secure than 
ever, thanks to the alliance with 
America and the recent Concordat 
with the Vatican. He can afford to 
wait. And the blond. handsome boy 
prince is only 16. 

So far, there is no hint as to whose 
views regarding Juan Carlos’s future 
education will prevail. A decision is 
due before the school year begins. 
Meanwhile, the royal youth is hap- 
pily vacationing with his brother and 
parents aboard the yacht Saltillo, 


somewhere in the Mediterranean. 
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:| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Fighting Spirit 
Of West Berlin 


CHAMBERLIN 


BERLIN 

HIS HAS BEEN a quiet summer in 
Berlin. There is no longer the 
tension of the Blockade. The perhaps 
exaggerated hopes aroused by the 
heroic uprising of June 17, 1953 
have subsided. The mood in the 
Soviet Zone has again become one 
of apathetic resignation, of adjust- 
ment to a hated regime from which 
no escape is visible. And the inspir- 
of Ernst 


Adenauer probably 


ing voice Reuter, with 
me of the two 
outstanding personalities of postwar 
Germany. has been forever stilled. 

But the high drama of Berlin as 
behind the 


Iron Curtain still makes the city a 


the island of freedom 


fascinating place to visit. West Ber- 
lin has a special spirit of solidarity 
and of friendliness toward foreign- 
ers which is the result of being right 
under the muzzles of Soviet guns. 
This is one city where anyone who 
tried to chalk up an “Ami Go Home” 
sign would be extremely unpopular 
and where American help in recon- 
struction is always given credit. 

Berlin has already achieved what 
should be the relationship between 
all free Germany and the Western 
powers: a sense of alliance and com- 
radeship. The feeling of not being 
alone, of being closely associated 
with the whole free world. is an im- 
portant factor in keeping up the will 
to hold out and rebuild in the face 
of formidable handicaps. 

I was given a clear picture of 
these handicaps in talks with the 
Christian Democratic Birgermeister 
of Berlin, Dr. Walther Schreiber, and 
two Social Democratic members of 
the city administration, Hans Hirsch- 
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feld and Paul Hertz, who have spent 
some years in America and are ar- 
dent admirers of THe New LEADER. 

Destruction in Berlin is on a gi- 
gantic scale; in this huge capital, 
which covers an area of 350 square 
miles, the amount of devastation ex- 
ceeded that in all other German cities 
put together. The division of the 
city, and its dependence (except for 
air communication) on  transporta- 
tion lines that run through the 
Soviet Zone, are other disadvantages. 
Berlin’s reconstruction started after 
that of West Germany, and it has 
heen a hard pull to make its indus- 
tries competitive. 

The city has lost the big income 
that formerly accrued from its status 
as national capital. Only 36.000 for- 
eign tourists visit Berlin every year 
now, as compared with 200,000 be- 
fore the war. The city runs a deficit 
economy to the amount of almost 
$300 million a year. Most of this is 
covered, in one way or another, by 
the Federal Government. American 
aid, which amounted to several hun- 
dred millions in 1950 and 1951, has 
diminished to $25 million a year, 
mostly used for credits to job-creat- 
ing industries and for emergency 
work programs. Unemployment is 
heavy and is swelled by the constant 
influx of new fugitives from the 
Soviet Zone, who are coming in at 
the rate of about 300 a day. 

But there is a brighter side. Pro- 
duction is higher (about 80 per cent 
of the 1936 figure) and unemploy- 
ment (down to 190,000 from a high 
of over 300,000) is lower than at 
any time since the war. Factory as- 
sembly lines are rolling again, and 


such traditional industries as electri. 
cal products, clothing and printing 
are exporting to markets in Weg 
Germany and abroad. As against the 
Soviet Sector’s great showpiece, the 
Stalin-Allee, with its long rows of 
apartment houses above shops, West 
Berlin presents a picture of citywide 
rebuilding. with a record figure of 
18.000 housing units in prospect for 
1954. 

What remains very much alive in 
Berlin is the spirit of freedom. This 
is kept up by a number of organiza- 
RIAS, the 


Radio in the American Sector, under 


tions and_ institutions. 
the competent direction of Gordon 
Ewing, is a thorn in the side of the 
Soviet Zone rulers. With 
thousands of letters and hundreds 


puppet 
of visitors from the Soviet Zone 
every month, RIAS is primed with 
first-hand material for broadcast: 
which reach not only the Soviet Zone 
but also the western areas of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The Free University, with 6,700 
students. 2.300 of them from the 
Soviet Zone, is another outpost of 
freedom. Interesting and important 
is the work of the Investigating Com- 
mittee of Free Jurists, headed by 
Dr. Theodor Friedenau, which oper- 
ates as a kind of Civil Liberties 
Union-in-Exile for the Soviet Zone. 
attracts over a hundred visitors to 
its police-guarded Zehlendorf head- 
quarters every day, and reports on 
acts of oppression. Its “warning lists” 
have exposed many Soviet informers 
and would-be infiltrators. According 
to Dr. Friedenau, there have been 
34 registered kidnapings and % 
“trappings” by ruse since 1949. He 
himself once had a narrow escape 
when two cars with Soviet agen 
tried to box him in. But, like mot 
West Berliners, he goes right o 
fighting. 

Freedom is winning in_ the di- 
vided capital. as two facts indicate: 
The movement of refugees is strictly 
one-way. from East to West. And the 
West Berlin unemployed do not volt 
Communist—or apply for jobs in the 
Soviet Zone. 
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EDITORIAL 


Outlawing the CP 


A SOBER LOOK—and Washington seems to be short 
o sobriety this election year—at the sudden Congres- 
sional move to outlaw the Communist party reveals the 
utter futility of this approach. During a chaotic three- 
ring-circus session. the Senate voted 85-0 to deprive the 
CP of its legal status and make membership in the or- 
ganization punishable by fines up to $10,000 and prison 
tems up to five years. Then the House, after consulting 
with President Eisenhower and Attorney General Brow- 
nell, played the role of lion-tamer by producing a bill 
that would merely outlaw the party. The latter passed 
385 to 2. It is a sad commentary on our Congressmen 
and Senators that so many of them supported this 
naive tactic in the fight against Communism. 

As J. Edgar Hoover and Brownell so rightly insist, 
more harm than good will come from the present move. 
Certainly anyone aware of the CP’s history must know 
that this type of legislation is perhaps the least effective 
weapon that can be employed against it. The Communists 
have always worked most efficiently through front or- 
ganizations, and a law that officially destroys the party 
is virtually meaningless. If anyone doubts this, he need 
only look at the situation in Canada, where the CP was 
outlawed during World War II: today it is functioning 
under the label of Labor Progressive party. Indeed. it 
seems that the legislators could have accomplished much 
more in this struggle if they had devoted their energies 
to developing a concrete. positive program against Com- 
munist advances abroad. 

But the even greater tragedy in this sudden burst of 
activity is to be found in its motivation. Quite ob- 
viously, the Senators on both sides of the aisle were more 
interested in scoring a victory that would impress the 
voters in November than in enacting intelligent legisla- 
tion. The contest began when Senator Butler (R.-Md.) 
introduced a bill providing that, whenever the Attorney 
veneral “has reason to believe” a union is “Communist- 
infiltrated,” he can file a petition with the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board for a determination to that effect. 
The major labor unions opposed this vigorously. and 
Senator Ives (R.-N.Y.) finally offered an amendment 
which made the bill inapplicable to unions affiliated with 
national federations whose policies and activities fought 
Communism. such as the AFL or CIO. This made the 
Butler bill more palatable and moved the Democrats to 
action. 


Tired of having their party unjustly accused of 
“t ” ** a . . 7 cE 
reason, several minority members drew up a plan to 


teal the ball from the GOP. Then. with Senator Hum- 
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phrey (D.-Minn.) calling the signals, ‘the “outlaw” bill 
was offered as a substitute for the Butler measure (which 
was later lumped together with it). The Republicans were 
caught sound asleep and the scramble was on. 

\s this is being written, the Senate has just reaffirmed 
its original stand and the House has fallen in line. 
Agreement still has to be reached on a final version of 
the bill, but one thing is certain: This frenzied attempt 
to make partisan capital out of anti-Communism will 
produce no victories for democracy. 


Attlee in Peking 


Marco Poto’s thirteenth-century journey to fabled 
Cathay opened up profitable trade channels and a hither- 
to unknown culture to the Western world. The current 
Attlee-Bevan visit to the Great Red Khan, which has 
taken a more northerly route by way of Moscow, can have 
only one result: to reinforce fast-gathering Western Euro- 
pean illusions about the intentions of the Communist 
rulers. 

\ glance at recent newspaper headlines should con- 
vince anyone that the Geneva Conference did not end 
Communism’s drive for Asian conquest, that diplomacy. 
to Moscow and Peking, is merely war conducted by other 
means. Before surrendering their South Vietnam enclave 
under the armistice agreement, the Vietminh systematic- 
ally murdered local anti-Communists and planted agents 
to foment civilian outbreaks against the shaky post-armis- 
tice regime. In China’s Yunnan Province adjoining Thai- 
land, a “Free Thai” movement is openly calling for over- 
throw of the government in Bangkok. 

Yet, all too many people in Europe and Asia refuse to 
read the portents; the magic phrase “peaceful coex- 
istence” serves to conjure away grim realities. Fresh from 
playing host to Chou En-lai, Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru finds the West’s efforts to shore up what remains 
of Southeast Asia “provocative” and warlike: while a 
Soviet “good will” flotilla is enthusiastically greeted in 
Sweden. With Moscow and Peking daily discovering new 
and unsuspected fraternal links with the “peace-loving” 
peoples of Western Europe. America’s refusal to hail the 
new golden age seems downright churlish. 

\neurin Bevan’s readiness to lend himself to the pur- 
poses of the Communist quick-change artists should come 
as no surprise: his attitude toward the “Chinese Revolu- 
tion” has been reminiscent all along of the prevalent 
“progressive” approach to Bolshevism circa 1919, What 
is shocking is that British Labor’s vigorously anti-Com- 
munist leader, Mr. Attlee should help further the delu- 
sion that the Communist leopard has changed his spots, 
that Geneva has miraculously ushered in the “peace in 
our time” which eluded Chamberlain at Munich. and 
that an East-West exchange of pretty pleasantries is more 
to be desired than free-world solidarity against totalitar- 
ian expansion. 





WRITERS and WRITING 
The Poetry of Thomas Ferril 


By Peter Viereck 


THE RESPONSE to the poetry of 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril recalls in 
one respect the response which the 
great Robert Frost sometimes used 
to evoke: namely, getting praised for 
the wrong reasons by middlebrow 
hacks and neglected for the wrong 
reasons by avant-garde hacks. Let us 
not only “praise famous men.” but 
let us learn to praise them for the 
right reasons. Living in the heights 
of his native Denver. Ferril is the 
Colorado poet whose literary stature 
is the subject of a little-known epi- 
gram by none other than Frost him- 
self: 

“A man is as tall as his height 

Plus the height of his home town. 

I know a Denverite 

Who, measured from sea to crown, 

Is one mile five-foot-ten, 

{nd he swings a commensurate 

pen. 

But more important than mere 
literal height is the metaphoric allti- 
tude of Ferril’s integrity as an artist. 
Ferril has scorned the cheap popu- 
larity that could have been his hac 
he compromised with the mechanized 
neo-conformism to which modernism 
and the avant-garde have degener- 
ated. Through changing fashions. 
Ferril has remained true to himself. 

In 1926. Ferril’s High 
won the award of the Yale Series of 
Poets: Yale 
Press also published his second book 
of verse. Westering (1934). His two 
verse books of this decade are Trial 
by Time (1944) and New and Se- 
lected Poems (1952). All are out of 


print except the last-named book. 


Passage 


Younger University 





Peter Viereck is a Pulitzer Prize 
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which also includes his new work of 
the decade. If an impersonal indig- 
nation against injustice, a duty to 
remedy wrongs. has any urgency left 
in literary criticism. then it is high 
time for the serious weeklies and 
quarterlies (and not merely popular 
magazines) to study adequately and 
at length the word-music of Ferril. 
Let us not overstate our case. Even 
his finest work seems uneven. His 
major defect is that combination of 
semi-free verse (half slave and half 
free) and a free-wheeling “myth- 
results from his 


making” which 


ostentatiously red-blooded and_fol- 
low-the-gleam moments. It is the 
occupational disease of all Far West- 
ern poets. making myths right and 
left. that they will unveil the true 
secret of the American Dream at the 
drop of a silver dollar: the aim. like 
all myth-seeking. is laudable and 
necessary. but their solution is syn- 
thetic, facile. unearned. That is why 
I dislike many of Ferril’s poems. 
But among those I do like there is 
one very special emotion that Ferril 
conveys more movingly, more heart- 
breakingly than any other poet in 
American literature: the emotion of 
“Jim 


Bridger” (with its refrain of “What 


wistfulness. Examples are: 
can you say to an old man in the 
evening?”), “Morning Star” (“There 
was a range of mountains once | 
loved until | could not breathe”). 
“Wood.” “Canter the 
“The Prairie Melts.” “Life 
After Death” and “Stem of Wheat.” 

Such are the titles of his best 


“Magenta,” 


Horses.” 


poems. They do not include titles 
like “American Testament” ( with his 
bad, predictable beginning: “Where 
were their myths?”) or “Let Your 
Mind Wander Over America.” Nor 


do these genuinely wistful poems in- 


clude those that exploit quaint 
American place-names that are just 
too “evocative” for words. This ex- 
ploitation comes off when handled by 
Whitman; smaller poets like Stephen 
Vincent Benét* have 


banalized it. 


come for a moratorium in American 


permanently 
Surely the time has 
verse on place-names like Sleepy 
Creek, for someone to write an essay 
rebelliously called: “Who Cares 
About Wounded Knee?” 

But the very best poems of Ferrl 
include wonderfully vivid lines like 
these from “Life After Death”: 

“TI can distinguish with a clear 

precision 

The summer bones of winter- 

frozen steers 

From ribs of unicorns and jaws 

of centaurs.... 

And I can tell you as a certain 

thing, 

Stull while events within our 

muscles let 

Us swing an arm an arc of the 

horizon, 

That you will love me more for 

having told you 

To see what I have seen in natu- 

ral men, 

In elms, in falcons, or in coats 

of horses: 

And I will love you more than 

beast or rock 

Can love you, or the dead can 

ever love you, 

I}, with no special memory o| 

this hour, 

You say some day, because you 

have to say it: 
‘Remember how it was when 
we turned our horses 
Out of the dark arroyo into 
the sunlight?” ~ 


“ft have fallen in love with American name 
Bury my heart at Wounded Knee.” 


The New Leste 
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Or this magical couplet from 
ood”: 
“4nd seven wondrous stags 
that | 
Could not believe walked 
slowly by.” 
Or this uncanny fragment, worthy of 
Hart Crane. from “Canter the 
Horses. Please”: 
“1 won't dismount, explain. 
Youre someone else 
Walking the same draw now, 
left shoulder west. 
Is the world beautiful? The lan- 
tern light? 
Something to chokecherry your 
throat’s addressed? 
Let there be ritual, Sir, if you 
return 


To this dark 


years behind, 


valley. warring 

Something you started to say, 

don’t understand, 

4nd love and half recall and 

hone to find.” 

In just two lines. his only war 
poem sums up all the pathos of “a 
young man flying the Pacific”: 

“Oceans that you crayoned blue 

Have come desperately true.” 

In one of his longest and tenderest 
poems. “Magenta.” the author con- 
verses with a dressmaker’s dummy 
inamed “Magenta”) found near a 
deserted. coal mine: 

“The dressmaker’s dummy was 
meant to be like a woman: 
There was no head. The breasts 
and belly were 

cool = enamel 


life... 


And I told a mountain at some 


simulating 


distance to 

Become her lilac hair and face 
and neck. 

{nd Vazenta said. ... 

‘l wasn’t what they wanted. yet 

I was. 

Mornings were never real. but 
usually 

By noon the women died and 
the men came up 

From the bottom of the earth 
to bury them.” 

After a dozen re-readings. I sus- 

pect that this last quatrain is the 
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way—the style. the swing—in which 


the great elemental poetry of the 
future will get written, if it gets writ- 
ten at all. “I wasn’t what they wanted, 
yet [ was”: Note that almost every 
word of this line and of the rest of 
the quatrain is a monosy!llable; here 
is maximum difficulty (the legitimate 
difficulty of several layers of mean- 
ing) combined with maximum sim- 
plicity. Here we have the really real 
thing, namely that combination of 
true simplicity with true difficulty 
which is the only way out of the 
present false choice between Scylla 
between the Alexan- 
hacks, with 


and Charybdis: 
drian-epigone their 


pseudo-difficulty of sloppy random 
associations. and the lowbrow hacks. 
with their pseudo-simplicity of 
moronic greeting-card verse. 

While the Little Magazines and the 
New Critics ignore Ferril. the mid- 
dlebrow magazines and critics insult 
him with enthusiastic philistine praise 


as some kind of homespun Colorado 


frontiersman. In reality, his “O pio- 
neers” scenic props, his supposed 
virtue, are the most embarrassing. 
the most papier-mdché aspect of his 
art. 

His real virtue, his enchantingly 
beautiful sense of wonder, is closer 
to the best French surrealists than 
to the star-spangled, 200-per-cent- 
\merican pseudo-folklore of — his 
regionalist culture-hounds and ador- 
ing clubwomen. Their christening 
this sensitive artist of delicate nu- 
ances the “poet laureate of the Rocky 
Mountains” (a 


slogan proudly 


blurbed by one of his publishers, 
presumably to pigeonhole him for- 
ever) proves that American poets 
have less to fear from hostile book 
reviews than from favorable ones. 
If a thousand geniuses of the art of 
poison-pen united to invent the per- 
fect kiss of death for a good poet, 
they could think of nothing grimmer 
than “poet laureate of the Rocky 


Mountains.” 





Democratic Uruguay 


Uruguay: Portrait of a Democracy. 
By Russel! K. Fitzgibbon. 


Rutgers. BO] pp. $5.75. 


THE LITTLE Repusic of Uruguay 
is an oasis of hopefulness in our 
dreary, pessimistic world. Its people 
are firm believers in democracy. and 
its recent history helps restore some 
of one’s faith in the possibility of 
“progress.” 

A country whose economy is still 
largely based on grazing. Uruguay 
has engaged in extensive economic 
experimentation in the years since 
José Batlle y Ordonez became Presi- 
L911. 


Long before the term was invented. 


dent for the second time in 
Uruguay had established a “mixed 
economy. nationalizing the docks 
and the electric power system, while 
establishing powerful Government 
enterprises in the insurance, inter- 
city-bus, petroleum-refining and dis- 


tribution fields-—the first use of 


Reviewed by 


Robert J. Alexander 


the Government-operated economic 
“yardstick 


Taking the lead in the field of 


social legislation. Uruguay estab- 


lished various social-security funds 
before her Latin American neighbors 
and is still far ahead of most of 
them as regards old-age benefits. At 
the same time. she has not adopted 
any of the straitjacket legislation on 
trade-unionism which is to be found 
in so many other Latin American 
countries. 

Uruguay has also been an experi- 
menter in organization. 


Batlle 


plural executive. which he had first 


political 
introduced the idea of the 


studied in Switzerland. to counteract 


the Latin American penchant for 
dictatorship. The country has twice 
experimented with the “collegiate 


CONTINLED ON NEAT PACE 
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URUGUAY  cornscen 
execulive’—-once during Batlle’s life- 
time, starting in 1917, and again 
starting in 1952. In place of a Presi- 
dent, there now rules a_ nine-man 
Executive Council, with a rotating 
chairmanship and representation for 
both of the country’s major parties. 
The system is highly controversial 
and has still to win the unanimous 
approval of Uruguayan public op- 
inion. 

All these things and much more 
are discussed in Russell K. Fitzgib- 


bon’s exceedingly well-written book. 


The author takes his readers on a 
conducted tour of the country, out- 
lines its history, and discusses its 
contributions to art, literature and 
music. 

Naturally, there are things to be 
criticized in the book. There are cer- 
tain small errors of fact, particularly 
in the discussion of labor. Moreover, 
the optimistic note is a little too stri- 
dently sounded; Professor Fitzgib- 
bon seems insufficiently aware of a 
certain disillusionment among Uru- 
guayan workers due to the slowing 


down of the reforms initiated }y 
Batlle. 

Finally, one wonders about th 
great difference between Uruguay 
and Argentina, its powerful neighbor 
across the Rio de la Plata. The typ 
countries are alike in_ historic 
background, ethnic coraposition and 
economics; yet, Argentina is the firy 
American country to move toward ay 
ideological totalitarian regime, whik 
Uruguay is a model of democracy. | 
is a pity the author makes no attemp 
to solve this puzzle. 





A Psychiatrist Looks at the Law 


The Psychology of the Criminal Act and Punishment. 


By Gregory Zilboorg. 
Harcourt. Brace. 141 pp. $3.50. 


IN THIS penetrating book, based 
on the author’s isaac Ray Award 
Lectures at Yale University, Dr. Zil- 
boorg has made an important contri- 
bution to both medical history and 
medico-legal jurisprudence. He has 
examined some historical aspects of 
the problem reflected in the title and 
has also begun its restatement in 
terms of a psychiatrist's deep under- 
standing of human aggression. For 
the judge and practicing attorney, 
especially the advocate at the crimi- 
nal bar. this book compels a serious 
re-examination of the traditional 
legal bases of crime and punishment. 
entitled 
“The Nature and Quality of the Act.” 


The opening chapter. 
contains a reasoned attack upon the 
M’Naghten’s Case. 
This declared that no 


famous rule in 
person was 
relieved of criminal responsibility 
unless. at the time the act was com- 
mitted. he was suffering from such a 
defect of 


either the nature and quality of the 


reason as not to know 
act or that it was wrong. The philo- 
sophical implications of this rule 
have been debated, misapplied and 
misunderstood since its enunciation. 
As Dr. Zilboorg trenchantly points 


out: 


Reviewed by Henry Root Stern Jr. 


Member of New York and Federal Bars: former 


Assistant District Attorney. 


“What is the specific, tangible 
meaning of the nature of the act? 
Certainly not the 
transcendental meaning of the act. 


metaphysical, 


The average man. even if he be a 
wilful murderer, is not expected to 
be a well-versed metaphysician; we 
must assume that by ‘nature of the 
act’ we mean the cruelty, the enor- 
mity, the immorality of it.... 

“Let us turn to the term quality. 
What are we to assume is the self- 
understood meaning of the words 
‘the quality of the act’? Do they 
mean to connote something like a 
modality in the philosophical Leib- 
nizian sense? The average man, even 
if he be a wilful murderer, is not 
expected to be a well-versed episte- 
mologist. We must assume that by 
‘the quality of the act’ is meant the 
inhuman, anti-human immorality of 
the act. If our assumption as to the 
moral connotation of these words is 
wrong, then these words have no 
meaning whatsoever, not any longer 
at any rate, if ever they had one.” 

The effect of the rule has been to 
graft onto moralistic (rather than 
scientific ) 
definition 


principle a non-medical 
of a medical condition. 


Consequently, the law requires psy- 


Vassau County 


chiatry to fit medical fact to legalisti 
definition, producing widespread cor 
fusion among judges, juries and law. 
yers. As the author states: “ ‘the ne 
ture and quality of the act’ has m 
meaning whatsoever unless we bring 


it into harmony with the total person § 


ality of the criminal, even and partic 


larly if it is the insane harmony of 1 


pathological mind.” 
Also of interest to the student ¢ 
jurisprudence is the chapter entitled 


“The Effect 


ment.” Whether or not punishmerl 


Deterrent 


deters crime has long been a grave 
question. Dr. Zilboorg renders # 
important service in laying at re 
the deterrent theory. 

The book also contains valuable 
chapters on differences in_ profes 
sional psychology and on the source 
of the drive to punish, offering sound 


comments on the use of psychiatre F 
testimony in the courts. Dr. Zilboou ff 


makes an eloquent plea for a chang 
in the system of taking expert test 
mony, decrying the current practice 
of placing the expert in an adversat} 


position. These matters demand tt E 


close attention of the medical an 
legal professions. as well as of the 
bench. 


The New Leade 
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From Smith to Schumpeter 


Source Readings in Economic Thought. 
id. by Philip C. Newman, Arthur D. Gayer and Milton H. Spencer. 


Vorton. 774 pp. $5.95. 


WitHIN this single volume -are to 
he found illuminating selections from 
the principal contributors to eco- 
nomic thought from the primitive 
gropings of the ancient Greeks to the 
highly polished reasoning of modern 
practitioners. 

Two main streams may be dis- 
cerned in the evolution of ideas rep- 
resented in this book. The first is 
that running from Adam Smith and 
his immediate precursors through the 
later classicists, the marginalists, the 
mathemati- 
cians and the neo-classicists. In this 
central body of economic orthodoxy, 
spanning two centuries, the chief 
tools of analysis were forged and the 
structure of the science erected. 

Although new techniques and theo- 
retical frameworks followed upon 
one another in great profusion, the 
Smithian school possessed a number 
of distinctive and enduring traits. 
The most pervasive of these is a 
steadfast, crusading opposition to 
Government intervention in economic 
affairs. This volume includes classic 
passages from Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions, to which the modern inheritors 
of the orthodox tradition have ad- 
hered with little deviation. 

The second main stream is the lit- 
erature of dissent. The much smaller 
space accorded the writings of the 
Socialists, the Historical School 
("Socialists of the Chair”) and the 
Institutionalists is fully justified. for 
their enduring contributions to tech- 
nical economic theory were relatively 
minor. Yet, this school was impor- 
tant for its critique of orthodox 
thinking and for its positive addi- 
tions to the totality of economic 
knowledge. This applies particularly 
to the works of Karl Marx and Thor- 
stein Veblen, both of whom are well 
represented here. 


these two streams—the orthodox 
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Reviewed by Melville J. Ulmer 


and the heretical—have their conflu- 
ence in the works of the two greatest 
economists of the twentieth century. 
to which the final 60 pages of this 
volume are devoted: John Maynard 
Keynes and Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
Building with ingenuity and imagi- 
nation upon the classical structure. 
while borrowing liberally from the 
unorthodox as well, Keynes devel- 
oped a new theory capable of 
explaining the operation of the econ- 
omy as a whole more accurately than 
any of those which had gone before. 
Moreover, for the first time in the 
history of economic thought a tech- 
nically sound foundation was laid. 
within the framework of capitalist 
institutions, for the extensive par- 
ticipation of Government in the man- 
agement of economic affairs. 
contributions are 
those of 
Keynes. Neither his explanation of 


Schumpeter’s 


much more modest than 
the business cycle nor his theory of 
economic development are considered 
entirely acceptable. Nevertheless, his 
work provided many valuable in- 
sights and in one respect went be- 
yond that of Keynes, i.e., in its con- 
cern with the capitalist process as a 
changing complex. Adapting from 
Marx, he foresaw socialism’s victory 
over capitalism, though he reached 
this conclusion with reluctance. 

One may ask how significant—his- 
torically—were the writings of 
Smith. Ricardo, 
Mill, Marx, Marshall and the rest to 


Keynes and Schumpeter. On this sub- 


economists from 


ject, in a chapter reprinted in this 
volume, Keynes wrote: 

“The ideas of economists and po- 
litical philosophers, both when they 
are right and when they are wrong, 
are more powerful than is commonly 
understood. Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else. Practical men, 


who believe themselves to be quite 


Chairman, Department of Economics, 


the 


American University 


exempt from any intellectual influ- 
ences, are usually the slave of some 
defunct economist. Madmen in au- 
thority. who hear voices in the air, 
are distilling their frenzy from some 
academic scribbler of a few years 
back. I am sure that the power of 
vested interests is vastly exaggerated 
compared with the gradual encroach- 
ment of ideas.” 

Of course, many would argue that 
this is an exaggerated view. Witness 
the worldwide growth of govern- 
mental economic activity despite the 
staunch devotion of virtually all lead- 
ing economists (prior to Keynes) to 
the doctrine of laissez-faire. The 


be said 


movement 


writings of Keynes may 
to have rationalized a 
already long in progress, as Smith 
before him had 
growth of capitalism in industrial 
England. The 
economic literature (including that 


of Marx) 


and Communism is far from obvious. 


rationalized the 


connection between 


and the rise of Fascism 


And, as some practical men have 
been the slaves of defunct econo- 
mists, so have some living economists 
been the slaves of practical men. 
Even so, what the economists have 
to say is far from inconsequential— 
politically and historically. This book 
provides an eminently representa- 
tive sampling of their writings. Bio- 
graphical and other background in- 
formation accompany each selection 
helpful 
Perhaps one could carp at some of 
omitted. 
especially in the modern period. And 


and establish continuity. 


the writers selected and 
one may regret the absence of the 
more empirical literature (a typical 
gap in works dealing with economic 
“thought”). In general, however, the 
book should provide profitable read- 
ing for those seeking a reasonably 
brief introduction to leaders in eco- 
nomic thought through the ages. 





A Modern Approach to Government | 


The Dynamics of Democratic Government. 
By John P. Roche and Murray S. Stedman Jr, 


UcGraw-Hill. 445 pp. $5.00. 


THE TYPICAL government text is 
notoriously a ponderous and = un- 
imaginative tome, as fact-crammed as 
the World Almanac and hardly more 
stimulating. The task of working hi- 
way through such a forest of legal. 
historical and technical data leaves 
the average reader exhausted and to- 
tally confused. In recent years, the 
conviction has spread that the truly 
significant aspects of government 
can be better understood by focusing 
attention on the ways in which pub- 
lic policy is formulated and imple- 
mented. Books oriented along these 
lines, yet designed for the non- 
specialist, have proved uncommonly 
difficult to write. 

Roche and Stedman have now at- 
tempted such a volume—and with 
admirable results. There are several 
reasons for their success besides their 
general emphasis on the dynamics of 
government. They have. in the first 
place, effectively utilized recent de- 
velopments in the social sciences, but 
without falling prey to the formid- 
able jargon that so often frustrates 
the unitiated in these fields. Indeed. 
the book as a whole is written with a 
verve rarely associated with this sort 
of work. Furthermore. the authors 
have successfully undertaken to re- 
late their description of political 
processes in the United States, Brit- 


ain and France both to peculiar local 


Reviewed by Joseph Tanenhays 


Assistant Professor of Government, NYU: 


contributor, “Phylon,” “Journal of Politics” 


conditions and to a theory of democ- 
racy outlined in the introductory 
chapter. 

Roche and Stedman present their 
analysis in the best liberal tradition. 
They lay bare their basic assumptions 
at the outset and then proceed to 
support them as stalwartly as hon- 
esty and sound scholarship permit. 
\t the same time, they take pains to 
encourage dissent by presenting the 
substance of differing viewpoints and 
interpretations. 

Every subject is treated in com- 
parative fashion. The chapter on 
“The Functions of the Judiciary.” 


for example. begins with a general 


description of the judicial proces, 
and then turns to the role of the 
judiciary in the United States, Grea 
Britain and France. As a result, the 
reader has several frames of refer. 
ence constantly before him and js 
thus in a much better position to 
evaluate his own institutions. 
This reviewer's experiences during 
the past several weeks in reading 
The Dynamics of Democratic Gor- 
ernment with a group of undergradu. 
ates has strongly confirmed his first 
impression: Stedman 
have written the best introduction to 


Roche and 


contemporary democratic — gover 


ment currently available. 





“LET'S KICK OUT BOTH 
PARTIES!” 


By George H. Fisher 


A Bold, New Political Challenge—Scaled To 
The Realities of The Hydrogen Age 


(soft covers, $1.00 postpaid) 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove that 
Nazis and Communists are broth- 
ers under the skin. Students and 
union members have found it 
invaluable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 


THe New LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











As a first step forward survival the author attacks America's gravest problems—our steadily | 
diminishing attendance at the polls. He proposes first of all to rekindle a wholesome interest and 
confidence in elections by reassuring the disillusioned ex-voter that the spoilsmen who have dominated 
America's ballot boxes can be dethroned—that their ‘'well-oiled"’ patronage machines actually rest 
on shaky foundations. 





Fisher seeks to restore the dangerously fading glamour of the nation's voting booths by showing | 
us the fictional basis and legendary character of the “unbeatable” two-party system of Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee—which has frustrated so many of our once-conscientious citizens and left them 
politically dormant. He would tempt all backsliders to return to their polling places by stressing 
the mythical nature of the various bogeymen which have made us so cynical of the whole “art of | 
politics."' | 

He demonstrates how radio and television have at last provided us with a ready-made, mpartia! | 
forum which now has obsoleted our traditional ‘'brass-band-and-ballyhoo"’ method of selecting } 
our public servants. Instead of the private financial contributions which motivate most election 
campaigns he would substitute government-financed publicity allocations in each medium with | 
such tools—and with a more thorough-going use of our direct primary, our merit systems, ov 
initiative, referendum and recall—the author indicates how we might slough off our outdated party | 
fetishes ‘as painlessly as a tadpole shakes itself free from its outgrown and obstructive tail 

Here, in % fiery pages, is the political crusade of our time! A patient, “back-to-first-principles | 
approach to the problems of an atom-scared people; a line of reasoning boldly geared to the 
apprehensive times in which we live. 


National Nonpartisan League 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


—— 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Discuss Fitch Article 
On Evanston Church Convention 


js an American Protestant and exile from 
Communist Hungary. | ‘am grateful to you for 
Professor Robert E. Fitch’s article, “The 
Temper of World Protestantism” [THe New 
[gaper. August 9]. | meant to 
vrve as a counterpoise to Béla Fabian’s July 
% article. “Red Clerics Visit U.S.,” 
dealt with the 
World Council of Churches. 


Fellfleet, Mass. 


assume it was 
which also 
Evanston convention of the 


STEPHEN Borsopy 


] want to draw attention to a curious bit of 
Fitch. 
Protestant- 


wiairness in the article by Professor 


“Naturally.” he writes, “American 


of consistent followers 


line.” He 


defiance of 


ism has had its quota 
goes on to 


that 


num- 


of the Communist-party 


assert, in cavalier statistics, 
“these have been extraordinarily few in 


ber.” But the 
the one that 


most significant statement is 


follows: “It is now the case that 


practically all of them have been labeled, iso- 
ecclesiastical 


lated and. so far as discipline 


permits, neutralized.” 
That ecclesiastical discipline is ineffective is 


evident from the large number cf Protestant 


ministers. -ome of them in fairly important 
church post-, who still follow the party line. 1] 


have no that 
church affair. 
My quarrel is with Professor Fitch and others 


like him who. while pleased that pro-Sovieteer- 


with the mildness of 


discipline: that is an 


quarrel 


internal 


ing clergymen have been neutralized, not only 
fail to give credit to the fervent anti-Communists 
who did the job but even <mear some of them 
for having done it. 

Professor Fitch, for example, brands J. B. 
Matthews and Rev. Daniel Poling as 
patties” indulging 


“interested 
and 
imesponsible charges of Communism.” In what 
Tespect 


in “peculiarly vicious 


have these men been more personally 
interested™-—in the snide sense implied in the 


context— in other 


exposing Communists than 
antiCommunists, or than anti-Nazis had been 
Nazis? What Professor Fitch 
really means is that Dr. Matthews, the Reverend 
Poling and their kind have brought a fervor of 
conviction and the aura of intolerance that goes 
with intenss task of 
neutralizing the Kremlin’s agents, even in the 
ecclesiastical area. 

Let Professor Fitch, in 


Christian conscience, look at who has done the 


mM exposing 


feeling to their chosen 


deference to his 


major job of “labeling” and “isolating” party- 
liners in the Protestant world. He will discover 
that this was done by the Matthewses, the 
Polings, the more courageous Congressional 
investigator~ 


it, like THe 


the isolating 


by publications, come to think of 
New Leaver in its day. Certainly 
and neutralizing which he approves 
has not heen accomplished by the Protestant 
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regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
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THE LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 


however, we prefer letters under words. 


churches themselves, but precisely by the dedi- 
cated 
disapproves. 


anti-Communists whom he arbitrarily 


Let Professor Fitch look into a single and 


symbolic case of Communist infiltration of 


areas: the monthly, the 


Protestant. He 


religious pro-Soviet 
that 
exposures of that impious hoax appeared in 


THe New LEeaper. 


will find one of the first 


But even THe New Leaver 
was. in that instance, merely carrying on the 
job that had been started by individuals like 
Dr. Matthews. 

The Fitches cannot have it coming and going. 
They 


over the 


must choose between their satisfaction 


exposure of pro-Kremlin churchmen 


and their distaste for the exposers: between 


to dislike 


stance on 


their unquestioned right some anti- 


Communists and their moral abso- 


lutes. Falsification and smearing are no sweete! 
because the victims are 


Vew York City 


Matthews and Polling. 


Eucent Lyons 


Questions Facts in Article on 
Legislation Affecting Indians 
W. V. Eckardt’s 
American Indian” [Tut New Leaner, April 26). 
D’Ewart’s 


without his con- 


article, “Terminating the 


claims that Congressman Wesley A. 


bill would “ ‘free’ the Indian 
Actually. 


possible for an individual Indian to submit an 


sent.” however. it would make it 
application to the Secretary of the Interior for a 
decree of competency that would entitle him to 
The 
have to make this application himself and no 


If the Secretary 


manage his own affairs. Indian would 


one could force him to do it. 
refused his application, the bill provides that 


he could go to court to establish his com- 
petency. 
Six of the 


I helieve. 


so-called termination measures. 
have passed the Senate unanimously. 
Two have passed the house unanimously. In 
every 


case, the Indians have been fully con- 


sulted and represented by counsel, and have 
agreed, 

Mr. Eckardt also suggests that the Montana 
Power Company is eager for termination of the 
Flathead 


fact, one of the Flathead Indians who came to 


Indian reservation. As a matter of 
Washington to testify against termination was 
an important employe of the company. There 
is no apparent conflict between his employment 
and his views. 


Alexandria, Va. Gitpert LeKanpen 


Individual Indians have been able to petition 
of the 


since 


Interior for a “decree of 


1910, but 
availed themselves of that privilege. 


the Secretary 
have 
That is 
D’Ewart in his 
provide a 
the land that indi- 


CONTINUPD ON NEXT PACE 


competency” very few 
why Congressman 
bill” 


ready 


apparently 


“competency sought to new 


incentive: cash for 
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We'll be glad to send every 
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of Tua New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
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PARTMENT, Tre New 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
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debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
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“The New Leader" 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


vidual Indians hold as part of the reservation. 
Thus, “persuaded” by his white neighbors, an 
Indian could, in a moment of weakness, break 
up the reservation and an entire grazing-land 
utilization scheme and deprive his children of 
the freedom to live as Indians. Under the pro- 
posal, the views of the tribal government are 
not wanted and even the decision of the Indian 
Bureau can be overruled by state courts. 
183,000 
groups throughout the country, have protested 
against this bill. As Mr. 
D’Ewart’s 


Some Indians, together with other 
LeKander, who is 


Congressman executive secretary, 
well knows, opposition to HR 4985 was so 
strong and Indian consent so noticeably absent 
that it has been recommitted to the Indian 
\ffairs subcommittee. 

Ihe Eighty-third 


pass a number of termination measures to which 


Congress, it is true, did 


most of the affected Indians finally consented. 
But, with the exception of the Klamath and 
Menominees, who reluctantly agreed for their 
own complicated reasons, they affect only very 
small Indian groups in Western Oregon and 
Texas. One bill met with such strenuous ob- 
jection from some of the Utah tribes involved 
that it is still held up in conference after 
passage. At least six other termination meas- 


“UNCOMMONLY 


POWERFUL, 


EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


lll. 


Air- 
Conditioned 


B’way & 45th St. 


ures have so far failed because Congres y 
last seems to have become more alert to Indig, 
opposition. 

The fact that an important Indian employ 
of the Montana Power Company testified againg 
the termination of the Flathead Indian reser. 
vation is just another indication of how strongh 
the Indians feel. The employe, Steve DeMen 
is a prominent Indian leader whom Republicans 
in Montana hoped to see as Indian Commis 
sioner. I understand he handles his company: 
relations with Flathead Indians. It stands 1 
reason that his usefulness to Montana Powe 
in this assignment would be’ quickly ended had 
he supported a measure which his charge 
bitterly resent even though his company favor 
it. Nevertheless, the Montana Power Compan 
has indeed shown creditable broadmindednes 
Washington, D.C. W.. V. Eckaror 


Notes Plots Against Hitler 
Prior to July 20 Revol 
W. V. Eckardt’s article, “The July 20 Pla 
Against Hitler” [THe New Leaner, July 2) 
three 
German Resistance: 
1. Even if Hitler blamed the plot on “a 


extremely small clique of ambitious, unscrupe- 


brings to mind points concerning the 


lous and . . . criminally stupid officers,” Goeb 
bels dared to express another opinion. (h 
July 22, 1944, at a ministers’ conference 
Hitler’s headquarters, he said: “The men o 


the 20th of July did not act frivolously. Thes 
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unscrupt 
8,” Goel 
rion. On 
prence al 
» men of 


sly. They 


yere convinced patriots who made the desperate 
noe in the last hour because they did not 
dive in a final victory.” 

2, These patriots came from all walks of 
ii, but one group seems to he outstanding. 
Going through an honor-roll of the leading 
foures in the Resistance. | found that, of 163 
seople, 61 were officers and 56 were members 
of the nobility (27 of them either barons or 
cunts). This seems to contradict the oft- 
apressed idea that Hitler based his power and 
aecess largely on the conservative East Elbian 
unkers. 

‘g There were actually eight, not three, dif- 
ferent attempts to remove Hitler before July 
4: 
a. In September 1938. when Chamberlain and 
Daladier defeated the plans of Beck. Halder 
and Witzleben. 

bh. When General von Hammerstein wanted 
arrest Hitler on the Siegfried Line in Septem- 
vt 1939, and Hitler called his visit off. 

c. On November 8, 1939, when Hitler left the 
Munich Beer Hall five minutes before the set 
time, A time-bomb built into a pillar a few 
feet from the platform exploded, killing and 
wounding several members of his “Old Guard.” 
d. In January 1942, when von Witzleben 
wanted to stop two divisions moving from the 
Western to the Eastern front in order to use 
them te arrest Hitler. Witzleben was taken 


)sick and could not execute this plan. 


e. The attempt of Schlabrendorff, mentioned 
in Eckardt’s article. 
f. The abortive plot in December 1943, when 


§ Hitler did not appear at a meeting of the Army 
§ Group Center on the Eastern front. Seven lead- 
§ ing officers had volunteered to arrest him. 


g In December 1943 again, when Hitler 


B suddenly canceled a conference in his head- 
F quarters after von Stauffenberg had prepared 


everything. 
h. In Berlin, in January 1944, when Hitler 


could not inspect a new infantry uniform be- 
} cause of an Allied air raid. Three young officers 


had volunteered to blow themselves up with 
Hitler by means of a time-bomb which one of 
them was carrying in his rucksack. 

Yew York City Armin E. Mruck 


Takes Up Argus on Jibe 


At Cohn and Schine 


In his guest column. “Dig That Crazy Idea, 


B Ytator: Bop Instead of GOP Leadership” 


The New Leaner. July 5). M. K. Argus writes: 
‘The trouble with the investigation was that 


5 0 many of its principals were adult men in 
§ tir second childhood. instead of, like Messrs. 


“ohn and Schine. young men in their first 
adultery.” 

Isn't this going just a bit too far? What 
» More, why misuse the word “adultery” ? 
Certainly Mr. Argus knows that these young 
men are not married. and I’m sure he was not 
sing the word in its religious sense. 


lo . 
wa City ANN DENNISON 
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/ / Showplace of the Nation . Rockefeller Center 


“A Cinematic barrel of fun! “—ZUNSER, CUE 


“SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 
JANE POWELL - HOWARD KEEL 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS - An M-G-M Pictare 
_ 


ON STAGE: “DUTCH TREAT’ —Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 
)\\ Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 
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